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Probident Institutions. 


averse BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER, 
DE KEYSER’'S HOTEL, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5, NEXT. 
The Hon. HARRY LAWSON will preside. 


Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are respectfully solicited to 
address W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary to the Institution, 15-16, 
Farringdon Street, E.C., or to Mo WHITMORE HIGGINS, Daily 
Telegraph Office, Fieet Street, E.C 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.O. 








Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 


THE LONDON AND a a nae BANK, LIMITED. 
OBJECTS.—This Instituti lished in 1839 in the City of 
f{ondon, under the Presideney of of the late Alderman ‘Harmer, for 
\—~— pie and Tei to princi and 

epeged as vendors of Newspapers. 

TEN DEL IP. — Bray Man or Woman throughout the United 
Gingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer. Employer, or 
Employed, is penne es me a Member of f this facies 








enjoy its benefits yment of Five Shillings ann 
Guineas for life, ‘er ded that he or she is en; “pH the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 


of consic a in the event of their needing aid trom the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The tants now num hirty-six, the Men 
receiving oe and the Women 20/. per annum eac! 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorat ting the great 
advantages the e News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty 0 ueen Victoria, provides 20¢. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman 20/., and was _— 1 ae in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on pril 6, pone ss was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. ae an active and leading pexs 
throughout the whole Re neriod of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “ Taxes on Knowled, and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institutio on. 
ane oom ae of —— Fund” is po eS Se late Mr. 

‘orace Broo! arsha e em; of that ve primary 

ht of election to its benefits. _— 

he “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. annum for 
Sn. hrs perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 

J a 

The yee val fi features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less t 
me = lo yenee of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 


RELIEE. — emponney relief i. bea in cases of cto, not only 








to Members of the it to N their servants 
who may be r led for ssist by Members of the Institu- 
tion. gaan is made in such cases by isiting Committees, and 
pi og is awar 


ed in accordance —_ = merits and requirements of 
WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





THE BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their A 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by ins Iments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages 
Re, iT. Freedom from want in time ‘of Adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Uld A 
HIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Piveietens and Surgeons. 
ana te x. So e a oe — Langley, Hertfora: 
embers, Bl 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity, a rae 
4 FI A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
ond the use 0 of Members and their families for holidays or during 
SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SEVENTH. All these are available not for ‘Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and Fane children. 
bseri 
right to these Denehts inal ; —_ ptions confers an absolute 
‘urther information aj to the Secre M EO. 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row. E.0 ey eee 








Gducational. 


(CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.— 
Teachers. Princjal Mise CATHERINE 1. DOU. i ayy ed 


University of London, and the Hi ~ 
prosbel ae cate. A Grant of 351. = yo — to an Student who 


poanes L.A., Higher Local o: r Local Examinations, 
ri is ready to comply with the tw 4. of ihe Board of Education. 
ll particulars on application. 





18S DEEWRY'S EVENING MEETINGS 
‘or the CAL STUDY of TEDIVIDUAL WORKS 
ENGLISH LITERATURE will BEGIN AGAL a EARLY in 
OCTOBER. Miss Drewry gives Lectures, Readings. Lessons ij 
ap hein Stodeote nd Liverata are and Kindred Subjects ; Examines 
etter Readi — 
Por os te and in her ing Society.—143, King 


ISS DAWES, M.A. D.Lit.Lond., Classical 
Tripos, Cam! mbridge. — — WEYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 

Surre One og? the healthiest spots in England. Superior educa- 
tio: advantages. Large Grounds.—NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 25. 








HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


PACUISES OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND 
LAW), SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 
at NEXT pial will BEGIN OCTOBER 1 ‘Prospectus of 
Faculty may be had, post frve, from the REGISTRAR. 
"Eyadon Hall has been ‘licensed for the residence of Students. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
Provost—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 


FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
The SESSION 1906-7 yy on TUESDAY, October 2, 1906. 





Physics ee T. TROUTON, M.A. F.R.S. (Vice-Dean). 
fair W. RAMSAY, K.C.B. F.R.S. 

Chemistry Ve none AN COLLIE, Ph.D. F.R.B. 

Botany . FP. W. OLIV ER, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Zoology J. HILL, D. Se 

Anatomy .. G. D. THANE, ay L.D. (Dean). 

Physiology .. E. H. STARLING, M.D. 4 R.8 

oe A. - CUSHNY, M.A. M. 

z ygiene | ‘ H. R. KENWOOD, MB. D: P.H. 

‘athologica 
eee jv. maneat, M.D. 


University College has been constituted a University Centre for the 
seine c the Medical Sciences. 

COURSES of INSTRUCTION are arranged for the Preliminary 
Scientific and the nutermetions Examination in Medicine of the 
University, as well as for the corresponding Examinations of the 
Examining Board of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and other Licensing Bodies. 

Fees for the Pre more rr Course, 25 Guineas, and for the 
Intermediate Course, 55 Gui 

The EXAMINATION for’ the ¢ BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP, of the 
value of 135 Guineas, and for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, of 
the value of 55 Guineas each, COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 25. 

For Prospectus and other information apply to the Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower St ment, W.C.). 

W. W. SETON, M.A., secant 





[NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(University of London.) 


WINTER SESSION, 1906-7, BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 2, 1906. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL com- 
prises the ean of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, Surgery 
and Clinical Surgery, Midwifery and Gynzcology, Pathology and 
Borbid Anatomy and_ Clinical Pathology, Bacteriology, Mental 
ae and Mental Diseases, Dental Surgery, Practical Pharmacy, 
and other He partments for the Study of Special Diseases, such as 
those of the Eye, Skin, Ear, and Throat, and for Instruction in the 
use of Anesthetics, and in Electro- Therapeutics, and the Application 


of the X-Rays. 
ENTRANCE. 


A Student may enter the School as soon as he has passed the 
University of London Matriculation Examination, or one of the other 
Preliminary Examinations that qualify a Medical Student for entering 

a Medical School. In this case he will cane his Preliminary and 
Tatermediate Studies at University College, and when those are 
eae will carry on his Advanced Medical Studies at University 

College Hospital Medical School. The Student who, in addition to 
having passed a Matriculation or other Examination, has completed 
his Preliminary and Intermediate Medical Studies at University 
College or elsewhere, may enter the University College Hospital 
Medical School for his Advanced Medical Studies only. Qualified 
Medical Men and others who can produce evidence of sufficient 
qualifications may be admitted to Special Departments for the 
purposes of research, or to Hospital Practice for certain definite 


periods. 
FEES. 


The Preliminary Scientific Course at University Samoa, 25 Guineas. 

Intermediate Course at University College, 55 

Final M.B. Course at University College Hospital 3 Medical School, 
80 bebe pees a8 ~ a in one sum, or 82 Guineas paid in two instalments of 
50 anc 

UNIV ERSITY. COLLEGE HOSPITAL be, through the munificence 
of the late Sir John Blundell Maple, Bart., been rebuilt and extended 
in accordance with the requirements of modern sanitary science. The 
new Hospital will accommodate 300 Patients, and possesses extensive 
Out-Patient and Special Departments. 

Thirty-six Clinical Appointments, eighteen of which are Resident, 
are filled up by Competition during the year, and these, as well as all 
Clerkships and Dresserships, ore open to Students of the Hospital 
without extra fee. The Hospital is now complete, and will be foemaily 
opened by H.R.H. the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT on NOVEMBER 

NEW BUILDINGS FOR “THE MEDICAL SCHOOL are Seine 
enemies by means of the munificence of bps Donald C: urrie, immediately 

opposite the Hospital, and will be ready for sige og shor’ tly. Pro- 
vision will be made in them both for the work of the Undergraduate 
Student and for that of the Post-Graduate and Research Student. 


Professors. 


Medicine J, R. BRADFORD, M.D. F.R.S. 
fir r THOMAS BARLOW, Bart., K.C.V.0. M.D. 
Clinical Medicine . R. BRADFORD, M.D: F.R.S. 
13 IDNEY MARTIN, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgery a ts ER, yay 
Clinical Surgery {ae DURE. Mt a M.S. F.R.C.S. 
sir’ vicron RSLEY, F.R.S. 
Midwifery PENC ER . M.D. F.R.C.P. 
athology SIDNEY MARTIN, MD FRS. 
Medical Juris- 


ee J. RISIEN RUSSELL, M.D. 


Ophthalmic Medi- } y 
pee ‘and Surgery § PERCY FLEMMING, B.S. F.R.C.S. 


competition -dhan os Pog 

The ais Groen is at Acton, we oe of the Hospital. 
8, with all information as to Scholarships, &c., may 

be o tained from the Dean, University College Hospital Medical 


and Exhibiti 


of the value of 4001. are offered for 











School, Gower Street, W.C. 
SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D. F.R.S., Dean. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


BEDFORD, COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The SESSION 1906-7 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4. 
on are requested to enter their names on WEDNESDAY, 

ctoner 

Lectures are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 
Taken systematically, they form a Connected and Progressive Course, 
but a Single Course in any Subject may be attended 1. 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the Uni- 
versity of London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma 
(London), and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); ; rand also a 
Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open - Be a for Practical Work. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, One in Arts and Two im 
Science, will be offered for competition in JUNE, 1907. =e Early 
English Text Society's Prize will be awarded in JUNE, 1907. 

Students can reside in the College. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 201. for One Year, 
rt Te inated for the Course of Secondary Training, beginning in 
1907. 
Jane Scholarships will be awarded to the Best Candidate holding a 
Degree or equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applications shouki reach the HEAD OF THE TRAINING 
DEE -ARTMENT not later than DECEMBER 15. 











T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
WINTER SESSION COMMENCES CCTOBER 1 
Arrangements having been made for instruction ta the Preliminary 
== Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Povee 
weg) $e, to =. ae by ithe University of London, THE ENTIRE 
IES AND TEACHING AT TH 
SCHOOL TORE NOW eg hs ges TO INSTRUCTION IN T 
OTS FOR THE FINAL EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, 
Surgery, Patholo; one &c.). m ualled facilities are therefore available 
for CLINICAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH. 
Further information fo- 
- JAPFRBY. F.R.C.8.. Dean of the School. 


S!: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 
(University of rachel 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 1. 

The Medical School provides complete Courses for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of ir yr Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham ; for the He of M.R.C.S., L:R.C.P. ; and for the Naval 
— Military Medical Ser 

RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B.Lond.). A complete Course 
of Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. ag recognized Teachers of the 
University, will BEGIN on OCTOBER 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR RSHIPS in Natural Science, value 
1451. to 521. 108., will "be compe! peted for on SEPTEMBER 24-26. 

_ Calendar ar and full particu ars on application to the DEAN. 


} IN COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Beane OF LONDON.) 

FULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS are ppertes 
in Arts, Laws, Science, pueineering, oes, and heology 
Composition Fees ; or Students may atte: tend the Se; te 

Preparation for all Examinations of the ens University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY. 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 4. 

Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13, Kensington Square. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative te 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS or 
TUTY -d in England or abroad 
are invited to to fr non or cond ml fully dotatied particulars to 


SKS. GABBIT 
who for more re bl “thirty years oo been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments, 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
ville Street, London. W. 











late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, 








Situations Wacant. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNLVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL invite applications tor B...-% post of PRINCIPAL of 
BEDFORD COLLEGE. dulary 450. with Board and Resi- 
dence.—Particulars can be obtained from the he BECRETARY. to to whom 
Testimonials and R eferences should be sent on or before OCTOBER 10. 








Situations Wanted. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT in a LIBRARY, 


or to make Searches, or Translations—Latin, Greek, French, 
pe, Spanish, and German. —H. B., 36, Rosebery Square, bery 
venue, 3 








XPERT STENOGRAPHER. — Well- oinente 

LADY desires RE-ENGAGEMENT, temporary o’ n 
Good Handwriting, Type-writing, Proof Correcti: Research W W “3 
Accounts. poy rit Box 1167, Athenzeum Press, 13, reams Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E. 


LIBEA RIAN. —POSITION WANTED by 
middle-aged Avy. with prorticnl experience of Classification. 








Town or Count blic or_Private. -class Testimonials (one 
= a London’ Library). —H., care of Whiteley, Bookseller, Kew 


Gardens, 





i 
} 
' 
i 
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PPOINTMENT WANTED. — TWENTY 


YEARS’ E ENCE OF THE FUSLMEING TRADE.— 
tnd well ion DE DESIRES ENOAGEMENT with a 
Jon as Traveller to s Printer , Binder, Paper-Maker, &c., or 


= Advertisement Canvasser. Excellent Li > oy Te tia, 
Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





Miscellaneous. 
IR WILFRID LAWSON MEMORIAL AT 


ASPATRIA. 
The COMMITTEE Savite ee for a MONUMENT to the late 
ae WILFRID LAWSON consist < 2 joes Base, with a 
re ze Head of Sir Wilfrid’ in bronze reli cenly stink in the forms 
a pretation. suitable Inscri .* sand , at a cost not 
fT TS 
urther particulars ma: ec e 
, F. RICHARDSON. 
Aspatria, Cumberland. 


ANTED, by MATHEMATICAL COACH, 
a PARTNER with high Classical Degree.—Write fully to 
8. J. A., Box 1165, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's muildings, E.C. 


sighlas DUB —The PROPRIETORS of a ve 
h-clase DIETETIC PREPARATION require ARTICL 
alent »y Author well known as an Bream s Bul such subjects.— 
Add: ress Box 1166, , Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s ~ uildings, EC, 














AN TED, the ADDRESS of CLAYTON 
Catnan SE «“KYD").-A. J. SLATTER, 5, Broadhinton Road, 


ECORD SEARCHES UNDERTAKEN by 

rienced SEARCHER in LONDON and DUBLIN. Terms 

very aa lerate.—Please address Miss O’F ARRELL, 15, Vicarage Gate, 
Kensington, London. 


EARCHES at BRITISH MUSEUM and « other 

IADR ORE in English, French, Flemish, Dutch, German, and 

Latin. Seventeen years’ ex perience. =%. A RANDOLPEL 128, 
Alexandra Toad, ¥ imbledon, 


AR ren. 4 CHROMOS FOR SALE.—VAN 
, ‘Adoration Lamb,’ set (20 Chromos). MEMLING, 
"a Chromos). Qiorry: ‘Francis before cae. 
GHIRLANDASO, ‘Zacharias.’ List eent.—Address W., 1, Lloyd 
Street, 











THE ATHENZUM 
Type-Wariters, Kr. 


E-WRITING undertaken b weraly be ighly educated 
M. D ace Pa 
Tae chwnnivan TYPE-W on, ranula AGENCY. 1 10, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 
YPE-WRITING, 9d. B 3 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MBS., STORIES, PLA Ys, ks Sey TYPED. 
Carbons, 3d. jper 1, Corona Villas, 
Pinner Road, ee. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with com accuracy Sd. per 
1,000 words. Cees ane eee) References to well 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Thirl Roxborough Road, Harrow. 











YPE-WRITING. — MSS., SCIENTIFIC and 
conde “net Dicta Loy on Seca, rs Type: Writing. 
Usual +1 E. B. and I. FARRAN, Donington House 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


Sales by Auction. 


Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 

SALES are held EVERY Ba AY, at his Rooms, 33, King 

Street, Covent for the disposal of MICRO- 
Scopes, SLI IDES, Eat fe Ons ROTI is — Telescopes — Theodolites- 








all ta Ginds of Photogren! 1t-. ~ -5--—-}  * - 
nds 0! ratus—' ical n sw es 
all Accessories in rt bold 


very n, Best_ Makers— House! 
Furniture—Jewellery—au cous Property. 
On | View Thursday 2 2 tos 5 od morning of Sale. 


British and Exotic Lepidoptera. 
TUESDAY, October 2, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL b AION, 
e 


t his Rooms, 38, King Street, Co 
valuable. ‘COLLECTION of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA’ formed by 
at. § K; . H. MORR RIS, of Lewes — reserve) ; also British and 
xotic 


Catal on ~ 








ti On view day prior and morning of Sale. 








Catalogues. 
NCIENT and MODERN COINS. — Collectors 


are invited t & 80 
ted, for § Sr amen S y taratio) of their arp te MATIC Grecu: 
PINK & SON Lis ro. aperta, Valuers 
Bales at )-Ls Pricer’ 8 ) iMItEp, Ex alu 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, Established 
upwards of “ Century. 
EADERS and COLLECT ORS will find it to 
their advantage to write for J. BALDWIN'S MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF A ECOND. MAND BOOKS, sent post 
application. Books in all Branches of Literature. Genuine fF 
in Scarce Items and First Editions. Books sent on approval if desired. 
—Address 14, Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 








PUBLISHERS REMAINDERS. 
SEPTEMBER LIST NOW READY, 
Including all Latest Purchases. offered at greatly rednesd A prices, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, inder and Di 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE sor POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, 
and LIST OF | FRENCH NOV ELS, CLASSIC 8, &e. 








ALLOWAY & PORTER, Booksellers, Cam- 
brid, a pave just issued following SECOND-HAND BOOK 

CATALOG 

1. CATALOGUE OF MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, with an Ap- 
pendix of some important Classical Boo! 

2. THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

3. MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

Please state wants. 


ERTRAM DOBELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and ye 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 
A large Eee Steck A = “and a Se Books in n English {tee —' 
includi: oetry and the Drama—Shi jo 
Famous Authors Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 


OOKS.—All OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Boo! er 
tant. Please state wante and ask fo for CATALOGUE. [Vis 

feature of i, Specs any Saleable Books for others selected — ae 
ial List of 2,000 Books I particularly want pos' 

—EDW. Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Sthect Te 

min ay » a 1,500 Items, Books, Maps, Guides, Time 

Tables, &e., 3d. free. 


Metuspaper Agents. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KE epal, pause 
Supplies Editors withall kinds of Literary Miniter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning } Manusc 




















PROPERTIES 
BOU GHT, SOLD, Y, ALDER, AND su SUPPLIED WITH 
A f an additional tinaited number - Provincial 
™ inte Newspapers can be undertaken 
Fully particulars from 
THE {IMPERIAL NEW s- ASEBNOY. 
and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


Anthors’ Agents. 
I[HE 4 AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


ntereste of aihers capably ze presented. Agreements for 
Sa a ae BU Rg ae —Terms and Testi 
OSS. ut Fetyante: Ree 
, AUTHORS.- .—MR. aameee Publisher of 
Museum Studies,’ is FREP(RED >» Cc 
echnical Spentiee, Mathemati 5 ONSIDER MBS. of 
arm it Ros T SUTTON, othe _. Southwark Street, 








Publishing arranged. 
wonials ony wiieation t > Mr. A. 








Small Library of Books, 

Consisting of some First Editi Dickens, Thack: , Scott, illus- 
trated—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, and others—Chaffers and Art 
Books—65 volumes Huttens and other American and other 
Humourists—Newton’s Milton—and various other Items, some 
Volumes slightly damaged by fire. WILL BE SOLD BY 


ESSRS. BRAUND & CO., on THURSDAY, 
TLPOR Teme %. at the ALEXANDERGHALL, ILFORD HILL, 








BIRKENHEAD. 
By order of the Trustee under a Deed of Assignment. 


ESSRS. CORKHILL & JOB ‘twill SELL by 
AU rons ry po MCED AY, October 1, at THE MOORING 
LOW WOO BIRKENHEAD, the Sones HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURES fall -size a Table— Eo own hy et Paintings 
by T. Gains’ h, E. M. War . Aster 
Corbould, and ~ ~-8 E, y A. F 
3a © Cote NR to the Auctionee Birkenhead, or to Mr. 
MAWSO) rtered Accountant, Birkenhead. 








Just published, 2s, 6d. net. 
R&s4yrs AND VERSES. 
BY 


MILLICENT WEDMORE. 


‘*Marked by taste and by insight.”— Times. 


‘**TIn the verses the subject does not count for so 
much as the freshness and healthy youthful feeling 
of their literary handling.” —Scotsman. 

“‘The account of Provence and the Knights 
Templars and the pages on a Cornish Valley have 
a quiet, evocative quality, that makes us hope for 
more considerable things from this author.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 


London : 
MASTERS & CO. 78, New Bond Street. 





BE INEZER PROUT’S WORKS. 
Bound, each net, 5s. 
HARMONY: its Th 4 Practice. Nineteenth I i 
Revised and largely Re-written 
ANALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES in th 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free Se 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 
GUE 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. 
MUSICAL FORM. 
APPLIED FORMS. 
THE ORCHESTRA. 2 vols. 


AUGENER, I+p., 6, New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


[HE | BUILDER (founded — 1842), Catherine 
C., September 22, tains :— 
NOTES ON MG MOSAIC AND MARBLE INLAY (1); De 
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E. GRANT RICHARDS’S 
FIRST PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE AUTUMN 


HOLIDAY AND 

OTHER POEMS by 

JOHN DAVIDSON 
The ATHENAUM says: “This new 
volume should set pulses dancing riot- 
ously to the old mad tune. It kindles 
the exultant mood that Tennyson and 
Mr, Swinburne, Morris and Rossetti, used 
to quicken in the great days that are 
gone, It leads us joyously into the 
spiritual revel of imaginative youth. The 
spirit needs a holiday as well as the flesh. 
Bathing in these poems, it escapes from 
its environment of wise monotonies and 
temporal routines. Poetry is the sense 
of life at its highest, and in these poems 
the sense of lifeis an overwhelming rap- 
ture. Their passionate exultation in the 
splendour of life convinces us, in spite of 
all our moral diseases, that ‘it is worth 








living.”’ Price 3s. 6d, net. 
THE BIRDS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS 


by CHARLES STONHAM 

The second part of this work is now 
published, and the third part will be 
ready about the end of October. /t wil? 
be completed in twenty parts (price 7s. 6d. 
net each), and will contain over 300 
Photogravures by L. M. Medland. A 
prospectus with specimen plate wilf 
be sent on application, or a copy can 
be seen at any bookseller’s in the 
United Kingdom. The TIMES says: 
“This will be a handsome book with 
letterpress by a capable ornithologist, 
and fine and careful plates.”’ 


HEIDELBERG, ITS 
PRINCES AND ITS 
PALACES by ELIZA- 
BETH GODFREY 
A history of the Palatinate from the days 
of the Romans to the present time, by the 
author o; a ‘Social Life under the Stuarts.” 
The volume is illustrated with many 
portraits, reproductions from old prints, 
and photographs. The author has endea- 
voured to tell the story of the Palatinate: 
so as not to miss its salient features, 
i et keep within due bounds. Ready 
uesday next, price 12s. 6d. net. 


wae RUBAIYAT OF 


OMAR KHAYYAM 
A small edition of Fitz@erald's transla- 
tion of ‘The Rubaiyat.’ Cloth gilt, 
6d. net; leather gilt, fs. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE PRIVATE WAR 
by LOUIS J. VANCE & the 
NORTH SEA BUBBLE by 


ERNEST OLDMEADOW 
The first is by the author of ‘Terence’ 
O'Rourke,’ and the STANDARD thinks it 
“a rattling goed story, full of interes: 
and excitement.....a strong, well-rounded, 
yarn, 8 renuous and robust to the last 
page. Illustrated by G. W. Lambert. 6s. 
The second is a counter - prophecy 
in a less fearful, indeed in an entirejy 
light hearted and fantastic mood; 
to the many recent exercises in Ger- 
manophotbe fiction. Illustrated by Joseph 
Simpson. Ready on Tuesday. 6s. 








of Iron and Steel Roof Design rom egy Eo Tunnelling with the 
sidered 





Greathead Shield (with , Structural, 

{Student's Column) ; The Rot! hithe Tunnel; Tilustrat: ens of Organ, 

Cheltenham Chapel ; Competition Design for Peace Palace at 
the ie; Cit bers, ied Pent tc ‘over, “Walsham. le-Willows : 

Font a rom Office as above (4d.; by post, 
44d.), of through any Newmgunt. 








PLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST of "AUTUMN 


COM. 
PUBLICATIONS will be forwarded post free on application. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, Publisher, 
7, Carlton 


Street, London 8. W- 
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~ MR. HEINEMANN’S 








AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ask your Bookseller, or write to the Publisher, for Illustrated Announcement List. 





MR. HEINEMANN WILL PUBLISH ON OCTOBER 13 (THE 


~~ 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF SIR HENRY IRVING’S DEATH) 


*PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF HENRY IRVING. 
By BRAM STOKER. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustration, 30s. net. 
The book is crowded with anecdotes and personal touches concerning Irving and his many friends and acquaintances, including every person of 


importance during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF MY 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


By GEORGE BRANDES. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 10. net. 
These reminiscences of boy and early manhood are among the most delicious confessions of literary precocity : a very remarkable human document. 





{HE BOOK FOR WHICH THE BORDIN PRIZE OF 1,000 FRANCS WAS AWARDED 
BY THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


*MADAME RECAMIER, according to many hitherto 


Unpublished Documents. By EDOUARD HERRIOT. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
2 vols. 20s. net. 

The most complete and impartial account that has yet been published of this remark- 
able woman. The Author has consulted over 300 published works on the period he studies, 
esides an endless amount of private correspondence, and he gives all possible details con- 
cerning Madame Récamier herself until her death in 1849. 


FRANCE IN 1802. By an Eye-Witness. Being Letters 


from France. By HENRY REDHEAD YORKE. Edited by J.A.SYKES. Crown 
8vo, with Frontispiece, ts. 


*THE FLIGHT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE (The 


Drama of Varennes). From the French of G. LENOTRE. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully 
illustrated, 10s. net. 

A detailed account, founded upon temporary d its, of the ill-fated flight of 
Louis XVI. and his family. A vivid and moving history, which throws fresh light upon 
the facts, and recreates for us the charm ef Marie Antoinette and the futility of the King ; 
and profoundly tragic as it is, it is lightened throughout by touches of humour. 


*NAPOLEON: KING OF ELBA. From the French of 


PAUL GRUYER. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated 10s. net. 

Napoleon’s brief reign in Elba, one of the most dramatic episodes of his career, is per- 
haps the only one that has so far not had its historian. M. Gruyer has woven together all 
the material that can be found in letters, private and public, and presents a most life-like 
picture. 


*VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS. By Pierre 


DE NOLHAC, Director of the Versailles Museum. 1 vol. with 56 Coloured Pictures, 
16s. net. Alsoan EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies, on Van Gelder Paper: 
with the Plates mounted, Two Guineas net. 

Rene Biuet’s highly original interpretation of the beauties of Versailles and the 
Trianons is sure to appeal to all lovers of art, and M. Pierre de Nolhac, whose historical and 
zsthetic description will surely fascinate those who turn over the leaves of this volume, 
xedolent as it is of the glamour of le grand siécle 


PUBLISHED BY COMMAND OF HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


*THE KING’S PICTURES. 
Previously published :— 
2. WINDSOR CASTLE. 1. BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
380 magnificent Photogravures, reproduced direct from the Original Paintings, with an 
Introduction and Descriptive Text by LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., Surveyor of the King’s 


Pictures and Works of Art. In 2 cloth portfolios (imperial folio) 20 guineas net ; or bound 
dn 2 vols. full morocco, 26 guineas net. 





“THE DRAWINGS OF JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


Text by LEONCE BENEDITE. In 1 vol. imperial 4to, with 50 Facsimile Plates in 
Tone and Colour, mounted. Edition limited to 300 Copies for sale in Great Britain 


and the Colonies, of which 50 Copies are = on Japanese Vellum, bound in | 


vellum gilt, Six Guineas net, and 250 
English buckram, Four Guineas net. 


“REMBRANDT: a Memorial of his Tercentenary. Text 


by EMILE MICHEL. 1 vol. royal 4to, cloth, with 70 Plates in Photogravure 
and Tint, 30s. net. 


pies on Hand-made Paper, bound in 


Also on the instalment system, for particulars of which apply for the Prospectus, which | 


every Bookseller can submit. 


*THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. Entirely Revised 


and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. Complete in Eleven Volumes, to appear at 
Monthly intervals. Vol. If. VIKINGS; PRETENDERS (October 13). — Vol. III. 
BRAND (November 15). UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, 11 vols., 2/. 15s. the Set, 
cloth. Each Volume sold separately, 5s. net. 


*THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. Translated by 


CONSTANCE GARNETT. Library Edition, 15 vols., with 48 Photogravure Plates. 
A reissue of this great series. A Library Edition de Luxe for all purses. 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 


EDITED BY EDMUND GOSSE, M.A. LL.D.—_NEW VOLUME. 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. By Frederick Riedl, 


Ph.D., Professor of Hungarian Literature in the University of Budapest. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


*THE WORLD'S HISTORY : a Survey of Man’s Record. 


Edited by DR. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon- 
JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. 8 super-royal 8vo vols., with many Mape, 





Coloured Plates, and Black-and-White Illustrations. Each Volume, cloth, 15s. net ; 
half-morocco, 21s. net. 

Vol. V. EASTERN EUROPE. (Shortly):—The Greeks after Alexander the Great. 
Turkey in Europe and Armenia. The Albanians—Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia to their 
Union with Austria in 152s. The Slovenian and Servian-Croatian Race. The Danube 
Peoples. Western Europe. 


SEX AND CHARACTER. By Otto Weininger. Demy 
A Rew > Edition of this epoch-making work. 


THE NATURE OF MAN: Studies in Optimistic Philo- 
sophy. By ELIE METCHNIKOFF. Edited by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A. 
D.Sc. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


‘THE DESERT AND THE SOWN: Tales of Syrian 


Travel. By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 150 Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
168. net. 
Pleasant descriptions by a traveller who writes with knowledge of antiquities and 
| excavations. ‘he volume, which is profusely illustrated from the authors photographs, 
| also contains some useful hints for intending travellers in a little-known country. 


‘THE ROMAN CAPITOL IN ANCIENT AND 


MODERN TIMES. By E. RODOCANACHI. 49 Engravings, small crown 8vo, 
4s. net. 
Uniform with SICILY by HARE and BADDELEY (‘‘ Heinemann’s Guide Books”). 


*ECLIPSE, AND THE MODERN THOROUGHBRED. 


j Compiled and Edited by THEODORE ANDREA COOK, with the assistance of 
various Experts. Many Illustrations, 4to, One Guinea net. 

| The first attempt to give a complete and accurate account of the most famous thorough- 
bred in the world. 


'*THE DOG BOOK. By James Watson. 2 large 4to vols, 
j cloth, with 300 Illustrations from Photographs, 2/. 2s. net. 

A Popular History of the Dog, with practical information as to the care and manage- 
ment of House, Kennel, and Exhibition Dogs, and descriptions of all important breeds. 





GREAT 


MASTERS. 


Ove Hundred exquisite Reproductions in Photogravure of the Great Masters’ Masterpieces, selected mainly from Private Collections, 
and therefore almost new to the Collector and art lover. A short instructive and descriptive treatise accompanies each Picture, written 
by Sir Martin Conway, Slade Professor at Cambridge. Size, 20in. by 15in. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—This marvellous Series is published at 6/. 6., but in response to an overwhelming demand from the public, the Publisher has 
decided, for a limited period, to revert to the Original Price to Subscribers, and to supply this unique Set for FIVE POUNDS. 

FURTHER ADVANTAGES.—In order that this educational and beautiful work may be even more widely known, and become a possession to those not 
prepared to pay in one sum the full amount of 5/., arrangements for payment on the Instalment plan can be made. 


For particulars of this easy form of payment please write to the Publisher or your Bookseller for a Special Instalment Prospectus of ‘ Great 


Masters.” This Prospectus will also contain a complete list with miniature reproductions of the 100 Pictures included in the Collection. A large 
demand is anticipated, so early application is necessary. 








* PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


HODDER & STOUGHTONS 


ener eee 


THE CITIES OF ST. PAUL. By Prof. W. M. 


RAMSAY, D.C.L. LL.D. D.D. 12s. 


JERUSALEM. The Topography, Economics, 


and History from the Earliest Times. By the Rev. Prof. GEORGE 
ADAM SMITH, D.D. LL.D. 12s. 


THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET JEREMIAH. 


By the Rev. Prof. 8S. R. DRIVER, D.D. D.Lit. 6s. net. 


THE BIBLE ANALYSED. A Series of Volumes. 


By the Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 33. 6d. each. 


THE MORNING MESSAGE. Daily Readings. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 3s. 6d. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRAYER. By the Same 


AUTHOR. ls. 6d. 


EDINBURGH SERMONS. By the Rev. Prof. 


HUGH BLACK, M.A. 6s. 


THE PILGRIMS’ HOSPICE. By the Rev. 


DAVID SMITH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


FAITH AND THE FACTS OF LIFE. By the 


Rev. P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON, M.A. 332. 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE THEOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. Prin. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, 
M.A. D.D. LL.D. 12s. 


THE ART OF PREACHING. By the Rev. Prof. 


A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 5s. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. 


By the Rev. D. 8. CAIRNS, M.A. 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY AND ART OF 
THE EASTERN PROVINCES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited 
by Prof. W. M. RAMSAY, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D. 20e. net. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. 


J. E. MCFADYEN, M.A. 68. net. 


THE STRENUOUS GOSPEL. By the Rev. 


T. G. SELBY, M.A. 6s. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF GREATNESS, and 


other Sermons. By the Rev. Prof. JAMES IVERACH, M.A. D.D. 
6. 


THE MAKING OF SIMON PETER. By the 


Rev. A. J. SOUTHOUSE. 32. 6d. 





THEOLOGY. 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By 
the Rev. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D. D.Lit. Complete in 30 vols, 
Published by Subscription. Six volumes in a Series, 24s. net per Series. 
separate volumes, 7s. 6d. The Second Series. Six volumes to be pub- 
lished this year. ST. MARK, Vol. I. (now ready). ST. MARK, Vol. IT. 
(now ready). EXODUS, LEVITICUS, and NUMBERS (now ready), 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Vol. I. DEUTERONOMY, 
JOSHUA, RUTH, JUDGES, SAMUEL, and KINGS (2 vols.). 


LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. By 


the Same Author. 5s. 


THE LAMP OF SACRIFICE. By the Rev. W. 


ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 62. 


A HISTORY OF CONGREGATIONALISM. By 


R. W. DALE, D.D. LL.D. Edited by his Son. 12s. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JAMES AND 


ST. JUDE. A New Volume of “ Literary Illustrations of the Bible.” 
By the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE SELF-INTERPRETATION OF JESUS 


CHRIST. By the Rev. G. S. STREATFEILD, M.A. 5. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By the Rev. 


LORD WM. GASCOYNE CECIL. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE. By William Barry, 


D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL OF THEOLOGY. By the Rev. 


J. AGAR BEET, D.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF FAITH AND FREEDOM 


IN THE LAST TWO CENTURIES. By the Rev. JOHN OMAN, 
M.A. B.D. D.Phil. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE DUEL. By Coulson Kernahan. 


1s. ; cloth, 2s, 


Paper, 
MY KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. By Peter 


ROSEGGER. 6s. 


THE WILL OF GOD. By Henry Drummond. 


ls. net. 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. By the Same Author. 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF HENRY DRUM- 


MOND. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


IDEALS AND APPLICATIONS. By Henry 


VAN DYKE, D.D. LL.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL VIEW, and other Sermons. By 


the Rev. P. J. MACLAGAN, D.Phil. 5s, net. 


THE ORIGIN AND PERMANENT VALUE 


OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Prof. CHARLES FOSTER 
KENT, Ph.D. 6s. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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BELLES LETTRES, &c. 


FICTION, 


THE BOOKMAN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY | PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
NICOLL, M.A. LL.D., and THOMAS SECCOMBE, M.A. Illustrated | 
in Rembrandt Photogravure. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE. 


Dante’s ‘Purgatorio,’ &c. By the Rev. J. 8S. CARROLL, M.A. 
10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN MYSTICISM AND CERTAIN 


ASPECTS OF THE SECRET TRADITION. By A. E. WAITE. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON 


J. M. BARRIE. With 50 Coloured Plates by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. Cloth, 15s. net. Edition de Luxe, 2/. 2s. net. 


An Exposition of ‘RUNNING WATER. By A. E. W. Mason. 6s. 


THE LADY EVELYN. By Max Pemberton. 


Illustrated. 6s. 


THE DOCTOR OF CROWS NEST. By Ralph 


CONNOR. 6s. 


ASHORT HISTORY OF MEDIA:VAL PEOPLES. | ROSEMARY IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By 


By ROBINSON SOUTTAR, M.A. D.C.L. 12s. 


C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Illustrated. 5s, 


HENRIK IBSEN. By Edmund Gosse. A New rn PRINCESS OF VASCOVY. By John 


Volume of ‘ Literary Lives.” Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE. By Prof. Edward Dowden. A New 


Volume of “‘ Literary Lives.” Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
Illustrated. 32. 6d. 


LIFE OF EMPRESS EUGENIE. By Jane T. 


STODDART. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF T. J. BARNARDO. By Mrs. Barnardo. 


128, 


OXENHAM. Illustrated. 6s. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF TOBIAH. By Una 


L. SILBERRAD. Illustrated. 6s. 


THE MAN WHO ROSE AGAIN. By Joseph 


HOCKING. [Illustrated in Colour. 3s. 6d. 


THE PATRIOT. By Antonio Fogazzaro. 6s. 
THE PRIEST. By Harold Begbie. 6s. 


LIFE OF SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS. By J. E, DIANA AND DESTINY. By Charles Garvice. 6s. 


HODDER WILLIAMS. Illustrated. 6s. 


RICHARD CADBURY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


A Biography.. By HELEN ALEXANDER. 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF DR. J. THAIN DAVIDSON. By his 


DAUGHTER. 6s. 


THE BOOK OF SIMPLE DELIGHTS. By 


WALTER RAYMOND. 6s. 


A LITTLE BROWN MOUSE. By Madam 


ALBANESI. 5s. 


THE WAGES OF PLEASURE. By J. A. 


STEUART. 62. 


‘THE MYSTERIOUS MR. MILLER. By William 


LE QUEUX. 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SOCIAL LIFE IN| ‘CHECK TO THE KING. By Morice Gerard. 


ENGLAND. By B.M. SYNGE. 6s. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FAR EAST. By 


THOMAS F. MILLARD. 6s. net. 


THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF LIFE. By 


Prof. LE DANTEC. 6s. net. 


PANAMA TO PATAGONIA. By Charles M. 


PEPPER. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

A HISTORY OF TAPESTRY. By W. G. 
THOMSON. 2. 2s. net. 

DUTCH AND FLEMISH FURNITURE. By 
ESTHER SINGLETON. 2. 2s. net. 

THE STORY-BOOK GIRLS. By Christina 


GOWANS WHYTE. The “ Bookman” 100i. Prize Story for Girls. 
Illustrated. 68. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MERRYWINK. By 


the SAME AUTHOR. The “Bookman” 100/. Prize Story for 
Children. Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 6s. 


FOR THE ADMIRAL. By W. J. Marx. The 


** Bookman ” 100/. Prize Story for Boys. Illustrated. 6s. 





Illustrated. 6s. 


WAIFS OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By Louis Tracy. 
THE COLONEL AND THE BOY. By L. T. 


MEADE. Illustrated. 62. 


THE TIDES OF BARNEGAT. ByF. Hopkinson 


SMITH. Illustrated. 6s. 


TOWARDS THE LIGHT. By Dorothea Price 


HUGHES. 6s. 
SHADOW AND SHINE. By Sarah Doudney. 6s. 
MINVALE. By Orme Agnus. 6s. 
THE CRUISE OF “THE DAZZLER.” By Jack 


LONDON. Illustrated. 63. 


HILLS OF HOME. By Norman Maclean. 6s. 
THE TRIUMPH OF TINKER. By Edgar 


JEPSON. Illustrated. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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“SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.,, Lp. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON EDUCATION. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION AND NATIONAL LIFE. 
With a ter on the Evolution of the Religious Question. By T. E. G. DE 
MONTMORENCY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

“ Well informed, thoughtful, and te’ ratel th t but i 
sna tr resd, Saved oo bemereeaty mnssnot, tho popere cope Ses peeve 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIJOU SERIES. 
BROWNING’S SAUL, and other Poems. By Susan 


CUNNINGTON, Author of ‘The Story of Arithmetic.’ Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net, cloth; 
28. net, leather. 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY. By Frederick 


LAWTON, M.A. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net, cloth; 2s. net, leather. 





THE NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by that well-known Scholar DR. EMIL REICH. 


Will include, eventually, Translations of all the more important of the Great Classics 
in handy 8vo volumes of about 250 pages each. 


Cloth, 38. 6d. net ; leather, 4s. 6d. net each. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 


1. THE THEAETETUS AND PHILEBUS OF PLATO. 


Translated by H. F. CARLILL, M.A. 


2. PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ALEXANDER, PERICLES, 


CAIUS C4#SAR, AND AEMILIUS PAULUS. Translated by W. B. FRAZER. 


3. THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. Books I-VI. Trans- 


lated by A. V. SYMONDS. 


4. PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ARISTIDES, MARCUS 
CATO, DEMOSTHENES, CICERO, LYCURGUS, AND NUMA. ‘Translated by | 
5. HERODOTUS. Books I-III. Translated by G. W. | 


HARRIS. 


6. AN ALPHABETICAL ENCYCLOPASDIA OF THE | 


INSTITUTIONS, PERSONS, EVENTS, &c., OF ANCIENT HISTORY AND | 
GEOGRAPHY. By the EDITOR. | 


| 
FIBROID TUMOUR: a New Treatment for Fibroid | 


TUMOUR, AND SOME OTHER DISEASES OF WOMEN, WITHOUT OPERA- | 
TION. By JOHN SHAW, M.D.Lond. M.R.C.P., Physician for Diseases of Women, | 
N.W. London Hospital, Fellow (late Vice-President) British Gynecological Society. | 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. | 


THE GIRL’S SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. (Public Schools.) | 


The First Annual Issue, under the direction of the Editors of the Public Schools | 
Year Book, will be ready shortly. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. By C.F. Picton-Gadsden | 
(Domestic Economy Teacher, London County Council Schools). Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | 


‘“‘A comprehensive and clearly written exposition of the elements of domestic economy, | 
except cooking. . . . It follows the lines laid down by the Education Department, and should | 
prove useful both to schools and for private study.”—Scotsman. 


THE STUDENT'S HYGIENE. Adapted to the Syllabus 


of the Board of Education. Stage L, 1906. By ERNEST EVANS, Natural Science 
Master, Municipal Technical School, Burnley, Author of ‘Botany for Beginners,’ 
‘Biology of Poultry-Keeping,’ &c. With 125 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL GARDENING FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


By LUCY R. LATTER. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE JAMES THOMAS. 


GENESIS AND EXODUS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. | 
OLD MAIDS’ CHILDREN. By Edith Escombe. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
**No parent can read this | charming book without being impressed by the 
profound knowledge of child life manifested by the authoress.”—Western Mail. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHO- 


LOGY. By Prof. W. WUNDT. A Translation of the Fifth and wholly Rewritten 
(1902-3) German Edition by Prof. E. B. TITCHENER, M.A. In 3 vols. Vol. L 
With 156 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By 


ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Profusely illustrated. : d ™ - 


Vol. L PROTOZOA TO CHATOGNATHA., 18s, 
Vol. IL CHORDATA AS FAR AS MAMMALIA. 18s. 











Vol. III. Ready shortly. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES. 
THE FREDERICKSBURGH CAMPAIGN, 1862. By 


Major G. W. REDWAY. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





NEW EDITION OF 


THROUGH THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By 


Prof. KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. With Illustrations by HARRY 
GOODWIN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





A NEW VOLUME OF 
STANDARD PLAYS FOR AMATEUR PERFORMANCES 
IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
SCENES FROM THE GREAT NOVELISTS. By Elsie 


FOGERTY. Im 16mo, with Costume Illustrations, 2s. 6d. Paper Edition, 
without Plate, 6d. 





INSECT PESTS. By F. Martin-Duncan. Illustrated 


with Original Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8vo, 2¢. 6d. net. 


MAN; or, Problems Ancient and Modern Relating to 


Man, with Guesses at Solution. By WILLIAM T. NICHOLSON, B.A., Vicar of 
Egham. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM. By CatherineI. 


DODD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d, 


THE SCIENCE OF COMMON LIFE. A Theoretical 


and Practical Text-Book for Students in Secondary, Domestic Economy, and Rural 
Schools. By JOHN COPPOCK, B.Sc. (Lond.) F.LC. F.C.S. With 76 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, and other Essays. By 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Author of ‘The Neo-Platonists,’) &c. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUME OF 


THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
THOUGHT AND THINGS, Vol. I.; or, Genetic Logic. 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D. Hon.D.Se. LL.D. Demy Syo, 275 pages, 
10s. 6d. net. 


IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORKS. 
THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH MANOR. By 


Prof. P. VINOGRADOFF. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“Prof. Vinogradoff’s method and mastery of the details of his subject combine to 
produce a notable book.”—Academy. 
“Seems likely at once to take rank as a leading authority upon the aia” 
Scotsman. 


THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE (Henry II., Richard I, and 


John). By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, Bart. M.A. Maps and Illustrations. 12s. 





“Sir James Ramsay’s learned and careful narrative will earn him the gratitude of all 
students of the Angevin period.”—Times. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY. A Theoretical and Practical Text-Book for Students in the Univer- 


sities and Technical Schools. By JOHN WADE, D.Sc.Lond., Lecturer on Chemistry 


at Guy’s Hospital, University of London. Crown 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Demy 8vo, 28. 6d. net each. 


LITTLE CYCLOPZEDIA OF COMMON THINGS. By 


Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


THE TRAINING OF THE BODY. Adapted from the 


German of Dr. F. A. SCHMIDT by EUSTACE BR. MILES, M.A. [Second Edition, 


THE HOME DOCTOR. By F. R. Walters, M.D. 
[Third Edition. 
READY SHORTLY, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
A NEWj{AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


THE CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Luarep, 25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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A GREAT AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


On OCTOBER 4 will be published one of the most interesting Autobiographies of the century, FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD- 
MARSHAL, by Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C. G.C.B. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 25s. net. The book is full of romance, incident, adventure, and: 


historical importance. 


Application should be made early, for the demand will be great. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published Three New Novels of great interest. The First is a new and absorbing romance of a Motor in Spain, THE 
CAR OF DESTINY, by C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘The Lightning Conductor.’ The Second is a new romance entitled THE 
POACHER’S WIFE, by Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘The Secret Woman.’ The Third book is called LISTENER’S LURE, and is a 


Novel in Letters by Mr. E. V. LUCAS, Editor of ‘The Open Road.’ 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
EUROPEAN ENAMELS. By H. Cunyneuame, C.B. With 54 


Plates in Collotype and Half-Tone and 4 Plates in Colour. Wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
[The Connoisseur’s Library. 
This work gives a general account of the p' s of the art of enamelling from early 
times to the present day in Europe, with a short description of the various processes. 


SOME BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By ALLAN FEA. With over 80 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ An alluring and valuable book.”— World. 
“This handsome volume will teach a good deal of history ina delightful way.”—Tribune. 
“The book makes interesting reading, Mr. Fea writing in a light easy style. He shows 
a very extensive and accurate knowledge of the secret history, the ‘ petticoat politics,’ of 
this extremely difficult period.”—Daily Mail. 


GEORGE HERBERT AND HIS TIMES. 


With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. By M. R. Grose and 
K. M. WYATT. With 24 Illustrations in Colour. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A book of beautiful gardens. The writer has included in the description of the gardens 

an account of their makers, and the various celebrated people who have been their owners. 


THE LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS: Henry Stuart, 
Cardinal Duke of York. By H. M. VAUGHAN. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

This biography contains full information on his ecclesiastical career in Italy; on his 
relations with the Young Pretender, and with other members of his own family; on his 
assumption of titular sovereignty as ‘“‘Henry IX., King of Great Britain, France, and 
— — on the circumstances that finally led to his acceptance of a pension from 
George III. 


THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. By D. Gatiauer, 
Captain of the New Zealand (“ All Blacks”) Team, and W. G. STEAD. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

S + ae book of the game, with a highly interesting explanation of New Zealand 
methods. 

“Bristles with good things and sound advice. It is a book of the candid —, 

ne. 


CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K. Cuesrerton. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Second Edition, 
‘Mr. Chesterton undoubtedly has something very like genius, and some of his flashes 
ofintuition in this book are wonderfuL.”—Spectator. 
“Full of good things and genuine appreciations.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“Mr. Chesterton has produced a book of extraordinary interest.”—Daily News. 
“Quite a remarkable k.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“It is a remarkable book, so brilliant, so vigorous and vital.”—Daily Telegraph. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrar. 


20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By R. A. Srrearrcizp. 


With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. ; 
A sketch of the development of modern music since the days of Palestrina. 


THE COMING OF THE SAINTS. By J. W. Taytor. With 
24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Taylor’s book deals with the beginnings of Christian life in Palestine, and with 
the history of the earliest missions to the West. 


WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Durr. With 
Illustrations in Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The book is full of interest both for those who know and for those who wish to know 
the natural riches of the Fenlands.”—Scotsman. 
“This wholly delightful book.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A delightful book, with illustrations in colour.”—Westminster Gazette. 


A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. With 52 
Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by NELSON DAWSON. Crown 8vo, 68. 

A sentimental, observant, and critical journey through London by one whose eye has 
been as quick for humour and character as for architecture, and who, while keenly 
a in the London of our own day, can never cease to regret the London that is no 

ore. 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF SHRUBS. By Mrs. Gwyn Lewis. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 
A compact and accurate statement of the conditions under which shrubs suited to 
cultivation in Great Britain may be planted, grown, and propagated. 


FRANCISCAN DAYS. By A.G. Ferrers Howes1t. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. net. 
This book consists of selections, translated from early Franciscan writings, and settin 
forth in a series of narrative and devotional passages the salient features of the life anc 
teaching of S. Francis of Assisi and his companions. 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY; or, Manchester al Mondo. 
a. HENRY MONTAGU, EARL OF MANCHESTER. _ With an Introduction b 
ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE, Editor of ‘A Little Book of Life and Death.’ 
Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion. 


TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. By Epmvnp Sexovs. 
With 12 Illustrations by AUGUSTA GUEST. — 8vo, 28. 6d. 

Another book on the lines of the famous ‘Tommy Smith’s Animals,’ the object of which 

pa _ children not only an insight into the ways of animals, but love and sympathy 


By A. G. Hype. 


With 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Roserr}Hicuens, Author of 


‘The Garden of Allah.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. Four iti 
“ Extraordinarily stimulating, and full of grace and amen — 
‘The novel is a notable one, even when judged with the whole range of English 
fiction.” —Tribune. 
‘tA book which stimulates the imagination, satisfies the sense of beauty, and enlarges: 
one’s interest in men and women.”—Evening News. 
“A tine achievement, strong, yet reticent.”—Standard. 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwet. 6s. 


“A great achievement.”—Standard. Fifth Edition. 
“A very remarkable performance.”— Westminster Gazette. oF _ 
**A great novel.”—Daily News. 

“It is a book of great interest and of high performance.”—Daily Mail. 


THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By O. N. 
and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘The Lightning Conductor,’ &c. Tlustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. {Third Edition. 

An absorbing story of love and romance in a motor-car in Spain. 


THE POACHER’S WIFE. By Epen Purttporrs, Author of ‘The 


Secret Woman.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 
A story of love and adventure. 


LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


___In this story, which is told in the form of letters, Mr. Lucas introduces the reader to a 
little company of present-day friends, who comprise several types, serious and humorous, 
within the ordinary experience of most of us, and who incidentally touch on many of the 
questions of the moment. 


THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. By Marmapuxce Picxruaty, Author 


of ‘Said the Fisherman.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition. 
““*The House of Islam’ is quite delightful, its interest is unflagging, its charm never: 
pales.”—Standard. 
“A persistent and rare attractiveness....In the unity of its expression ‘The House of 
Islam’ has achieved an almost classical perfection.”—Tribune. 
‘*One does not often come upon a novel so clean, so robust, and so brilliantly con- 
vincing.”—Morning Leader. 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jane H. Fryp.ater, 
Author of ‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The Ladder to the Stars’ takes its name from a little picture by William Blake, which 
oy pony | = putting up a ladder to try to reach the stars ; underneath is written, 
want ! I want!” 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. By Mrs. Huan Fraser, 


Author of ‘The Slaking of the Sword.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
The story of George Washington’s mother and of her great son’s boyhood. 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. By E. Marra Arsanesi, Author of 


‘Susannah and One Other.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. {Second Edition. 
“Pleasing to the reader from all points of view.”—Tribune. 
‘*The characterization is clever and the plot ingenious.”—Morning Leader. 
‘*A pretty and readable story throughout.”—Daily News. 


TALLY HO! By Heten Maruers. 6s. 
** A strong and stirring tale.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘The book is full of high spirits and ‘ go.’”—Morning Leader. 
“The book is suggestive and remarkable.” — Daily News. 
‘*A breath of clean, fresh air runs through the book.”—Sporting Life. 


THE WICKHAMSES. By W. Perr Ringe. 68. (Second Edition. 
‘Mr, Pett Ridge has never done better work.”—Morning Leader. 
‘An admirable story....There is never a jarring note.”—Daily News. 
‘* Human and irresistibly diverting.” — Daily Graphic. 
“The humour is always spontaneous and vigorous.”—Manchester Courier. 


A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. By Bernarp Oapss. 6s. 
, [Second Edition. 
‘A strong, vigorous narrative. We read, spellbound, fascinated.”—Academy 
‘** Full of vivid people ; a story of fierce incident and passionate aim.”—Times. 
‘The story readily arouses a keen interest and keeps it.”—Scotsman. 
‘A notable book... .full of glitter and picturesqueness.”—Morning Leader. 


THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. By MaryE. Mann. Crown 8vo, 68. 
“An a enjoyable romance.”—Tribune. (Second Edition. 
“Tho book is heartily amusing.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Drawn from the very life. All very human, simple, homely.”—Standard. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. By Joun Oxenuam. 6s. (Fourth Edition. 


[Seeond Edition. 


“ A wholesome, vigorous, and extremely interesting novel.”—Morning Leader. 
“It is thoroughly readable, and contains characters who win one’s er 
ribune, 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. By Ricuarp Marsu. Crowm 
8vo, 68. [Second Edition. 
** Wonderfully effective and fascinating.”—Morning Leader. 
“Highly imaginative plot and vivid narrative.”—Scoteman. 
“A thrilling mystery which chains the attention.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Very ingenious....a fine web of mystery.”—Daily News, 
ENDERBY. By Berrua Suewtey. 6s. [Second Edition.. 
“‘Not once does the interest in the story flag.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“The characters are presented with fine fidelity to life.”—Scotsman. 
‘* Full of distinction....grips the reader.”—Daily Telegraph, 
MAYVE. By Ranpat Cuartton. 6s. [Second Edition.. 


‘High attainment, freshness of grip. definite suggestion and force.”—Tribune. 
“ A true romance, with a remarkable individuality.”—Morning Leader. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

















RUDYARD 
KIPLING’S 
NEW BOOK, 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 


With 20 Full-Page Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





LORD ACTON. 


LECTURES ON 
MODERN HISTORY. 


By the late Right Hon. 
JOHN EDWARD EMERICH, First BARON 
ACTON, D.C.L. LL.D., &c. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, 
M.A., and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, 
M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


ADONIS, ATTIS, 
OSIRIS. 


Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. Litt.D., 
Author of ‘The Golden Bough.’ 
8vo, 108. net. 





VOL. IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


Second Part continned--FROM THE FALL OF THE 
BASTILLE TO THE PEACE OF AMIENS. 


Vol. IV. 1789-1801. 
In Two Parts, and a separate Volume of Maps. 
8vo, 42s, net. 





SIR HENRY WRIXON. 


THE PATTERN 
NATION. 


By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C., 


Author of ‘ Socialism,’ ‘ Notes on a Political Tour,’ 
‘Jacob Shumate.’ 


Crown 8vo, 3s. net. (Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 6S. each. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE 


COMET. 
By H. G WELLS, 
Author of ‘ Kipps,’ &c. 
*,* A novel with a strong human interest. 


“NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER.” 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


DISENCHANTED. By Pierre Loti. 


Translated by CLARA BELL. 





*," Macmillan’s List of Autumn Announcements 
post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 





NEW NOYEL BY WM. LE QUEUX. 


THE 
HOUSE OF THE WICKED. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of ‘The Man from Downing Street,’ &c. 


NEW NOYEL BY MRS. FRED REYNOLDS. 


HAZEL OF HAZELDEAN. 


By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS, 
Author of ‘In Silence,’ &c. 


CELEBRATED CRIMES OF 
THE RUSSIAN COURT. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 
price 6s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. B. M. CROKER. 


THE YOUNGEST 
MISS MOWBRAY. 


By B. M. CROKER, 
Author of ‘Her Own People,’ ‘ Johanna,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. price 6s. 


NEW NOYEL BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 
Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


NEW NOYEL BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 


THE IMPETUOUS GIRL. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 


KNIGHTHOOD'S FLOWER. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 
Author of ‘ The Land of Bondage,’ &e. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
TALES OF OLD SICILY. 


BY THE 


Hon. ALEXANDER NELSON HOOD, 
Author of ‘ Adria: a Tale of Venice,’ &c. 


1 vol. price 6s. 








NEW NOYEL BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


A HAPPY MARRIAGE. 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
Author of ‘A Platonic Friendship,’ &c, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limrrzp, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 
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SOME 
NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. eis 0 s0uE OLD aunren 
READY OCTOBER 2. NOW READY. “ENGLISH IDYLLS.” 


A Series of Volumes which depend for their chz 
presentment of the simple existence of the =—— 
old English homes. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


CHRISTMAS AT BRACEB 
HALL. a 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS 
MORE. 


By ANNE MANNING. 

Each with 24 Illustrations from Water-Colour Drawings by 
Cc. E. BROCK, 
Narrow crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Vellum, 88. 6d. net. 
The Daily News says :—“ It is a pleasure to read volumes 
like these, and Mr. Dent is to be congratulated on once 
again giving us a series of classics in an attractive and 
popular form.” 





THE TEMPLE 
GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


A new Series of Translations, with the Original Text facing, 
page for page. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


VIRGIL’S ASNEID. 2 vols. 
Translated by E. FAIRFAX TAYLOR. Edited by 
E. M. FOSTER, B.A. 


JUVENAL'S SATIRES. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by A. F. COLE, 
B.A. Cantab. 


Please write for a List of the previous volumes in this Series, 


ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE. 
Edited by J. REYNOLDS GREEN, D.Sc. F.R.S. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
NEW VOLUME. 

SIR WILLIAM FLOWER. By Prof. 

R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
HERBERT SPENCER. By Prof. J. A. 
THOMSON, M.A. 
JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. By Dr. T. E. 
THORPE, C.B. F.R.S. 
GEORGE BENTHAM. By B. Daydon 
JACKSON, F.L.S. 
Please write for Prospectus of the Series. 








THE COLLEGE MONOGRAPHS. 
Edited and Illustrated by EDMUND H. NEW. 
Price 2s. net per Volume. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. By 
Rev. H. J.WHITE, M.A., formerly Fellow and Chaplain. 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. By 

’ A. O. PRICKARD, M.A., formerly Fellow of the 
College. 

PREVIOUS VOLUME. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and formerly 
Senior Tutor. 

The Morning Post says :—‘‘The detail is so picturesque 
that there is hardly a graduate of Trinity who, on reading 
this book, will not find himself involuntarily omens 
the doings of an average day at Trinity in his own time wit! 
the daily life of a pensioner a century or so before.” 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Leather, 2s. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


DANTE’S VITA NUOVA. A New 
Translation by THOMAS OKEY facing the Italian 
Text. Edited with Explanatory Notes by T. OKEY 
and the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 


THE CHRONICLE OF DINO CAM- 
PAGNI. Newly Translated by A. G. FERRERS 
HOWELL. 

The says :—‘‘ The ‘Temple Classics’ form, when 
size and price are taken into account, the most attractive 
cheap reprints ever issued from a British press.” 


Please write for full Lists of either or all of the above Series, 
post free, from 


J. M. DENT & CO. 29, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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The Life and Letters of Alfred Ainger. By 
Edith Sichel. (Constable & Co.) 


To those who knew the late Master of the 
Temple in his professional and public 
characters only this account of his life 
and correspondence has come as a 
pleasant surprise. A lover and, for the 
most part, a discerning judge of letters, 
Ainger was no born word-compeller: he 
wrote slowly and laboriously, in a style 
marked chiefly by a certain fastidious 
composure and sjmplicity of language. 
In the pulpit he was more of a homilist than 
an orator or a dialectician—distinguished 
rather for clarity and sobriety of thought 
and word than for intellectual subtlety 
or emotional force. Neither in his ser- 
mons nor in his literary work is there a 
hint of those winning qualities known to 
his intimates—the lambent wit, the gifts 
of mimicry and dramatic representation, 
the fantastic grace of thought and move- 
ment. The truth is that Ainger’s nature, 
Janus-like, looked two ways. There met 
in him, perhaps by virtue of his Huguenot 
descent, two clearly defined strains—the 
one Gallic, blithe, alert, the other sober, 
serious, almost Puritanic. ‘It was part 
of his charm,” says his biographer, “ that 
he contrived to unite so many paradoxes. 
Mercurial and formal, fantastic yet im- 
bued with sharp common sense, he was a 
strange mixture of Ariel and an eighteenth- 
century divine.” 

Ainger was but a lad when he encoun- 
tered two influences which moulded his 
character, and in a measure shaped his 
career. He had been bred in a non- 
religious atmosphere: his mother was 
dead ; his father, a successful London 
architect, nominally Unitarian, kept an 
open mind on the point of creed, and 
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frequented neither church nor chapel. 
But at the age of twelve the boy was taken 
by his schoolmaster to hear Frederick 
Denison Maurice at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 
and there, under the spell of the preacher, 
he found religion. Again, at school he 
met the sons of Dickens, and was pre- 
sently enrolled in the youthful amateur 
dramatic company at Tavistock House. 
Here his rendering of ‘ Miss Villikins’ in 
the character of Lord Grizzle, on Twelfth 
Night, 1854, caused Thackeray to roll 
off his chair in a peal of laughter. 


** Charles Dickens and Frederick Maurice 
sound incongruous names to couple, yet 
both played an equal part in Ainger’s exist- 
ence....They represent, as it were, his dual 
nature, the two distinct sides of his cha- 
racter, which he always kept strictly apart ; 
on the one hand, the sober and spiritual, on 
the other, the humorous and dramatic.”’ 


No doubt it was, as Miss Sichel observes 
elsewhere, by the influence and example 
of Maurice — perhaps in some degree of 
Kingsley and Robertson as well—that 
Ainger was led to take orders. In his 
own words, he “owed everything to 
Maurice.” 

As one in whom orthodox belief had 
early crystallized, Ainger was intolerant 
of all attempts to dilute the cardinal 
dogmas of Christianity. ‘‘ He was,” says 
Miss Sichel, 


“throughout life possessed by a deep con- 
viction of sin....The Christian Revelation, 
with its sense of reconcilement, was a neces- 
sity to him, and this necessity was, in his 
eyes, evidence beyond which he felt no need 
to travel.” 


Truly, a happy frame of mind, if such, 
indeed, Ainger’s actually was! But when 
his biographer adds that “the strength 
of his personal needs made him turn away 
from any thought or study that might lead 
to the weakening of his stronghold,” we 
are led to ask whether in Ainger’s case, 
after all, the evidential weight and force of 
this inward witness can have been, as she 
maintains, infrangible and supreme. The 
words we have quoted point to a funda- 
mental weakness in his theological posi- 
tion—nay, more, they seem to indicate 
what we must hold to have been a radical 
defect of character. Just as, when deal- 
ing with the life and the letters of Lamb, 
he shrank from confronting or exhibiting 
the naked truth, and from printing the 
documents as they stood—preferring to 
edit them into consistency with his notion 
of Charles Lamb as he ought to have been ; 
so, when dealing with matters of religious 
belief, he deliberately ignored the de- 
structive arguments and conclusions of 
modern criticism, averting his eyes from 
them, according to his biographer, ‘‘ with 
a strong distaste that amounted to dis- 
tress.” His mind had taken a bias from 
the teaching of Maurice—a bias which he 
must at all costs preserve to the end. 
That he ‘‘ owed everything to Maurice ” 
was true in more senses than one, and in 
thus acknowledging the debt he uncon- 
sciously exhibited his blind subjection to 
authority. ‘‘ A clergyman is, at the best, 
a man in blinkers: he must not receive 
any lateral impressions ’’—so he writes 





in his notebook about the time of his 
ordination (September, 1860). This is a 
melancholy expression to a single-minded, 
passionate seeker after truth. Again, con- 
fident as he appeared and believed himself 
to be, Ainger betrayed a sense of his in- 
secure position by the petulant witticisms 
with which he strove to disparage the 
opinions that offended him. Finding on 
a friend’s table a volume of sermons, ‘ High 
Hopes,’ by Congreve, “‘ Ah, I see, ‘ High 
Ropes,’ by Blondin,” he remarked, and 
laid the book down. As a literary critic 
he showed the dogmatist’s injustice when 
dealing with writers who had openly 
abandoned belief in supernatural religion. 
Of George Eliot, for example, he observes 
that 

“she patronises everything in the world— 
even Christianity. The very fact that, hold- 
ing the opinions we know her to have enter- 
tained towards Christian theology, she should 
have dealt with Christianity as she does in 
‘Adam Bede,’ is the most perfect instance 
of this patronising. That she should make 
moral and pathetic capital out of an Institu- 
tion she held to be based upon the idlest of 
fables is to me, and always was, a revolting 
incident.” 

It would be hard to say which is the stronger 
ingredient in this judgment—theological 
rancour or sheer stupidity. George Eliot 
had always a profound religious instinct 
which declared itself the more as she fell 
adrift from the power of dogma. When 
‘Adam Bede’ was written she had lost 
the antagonistic temper which, ten years 
before, had marked her for a time—a 
temper inseparable, perhaps, from the re- 
nunciation of any creed. She no longer 
quarrelled with “ any faith in which human 
sorrow and human longing for purity have 
expressed themselves””—‘‘on the con- 
trary,” she writes to M. D’ Albert, 

“‘T have asympathy for it that predominates 
over all argumentative tendencies. I have 
not returned to dogmatic Christianity.... 
but I see in it the highest expression of the 
religious sentiment that has yet found its 
place in the history of mankind, and I have 
the profoundest interest in the inward life 
of sincere Christians in all ages. Many 
things that IJ should have argued against 
ten years ago, I now feel myself too ignorant, 
and too limited in moral sensibility, to speak 
of with confident disapprobation.”’ 

Later she writes that she no longer sym- 
pathizes with freethinkers as a class, and 
holds that ‘‘ a spiritual blight comes with 
no faith.” People said that she had 
borrowed Dinah’s sermons and prayers 
from her aunt, whereas in truth they were 
‘written with hot tears as they surged 
up in her own mind.” 

“The simple fact is, that I never saw any- 
thing of my aunt’s writing, and Dinah’s 
words came from me ‘as the tears come 
because our heart is full, and we can’t help 
them.’ ”’ 

Ainger’s wit, like Lamb’s, was largely 
allusive : he had a happy knack of finding 
novel applications for old phrases and 
familiar quotations. As he and Vaughan 
stood one night absorbed in talk, bed- 
candles in hand, on the first-floor landing 
at the Temple, some grease fell on the 
carpet from the Dean’s slanting candle. 
‘How neat he spreads his wax!” was 
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Ainger’s quick comment—a flattering 
comparison of the dignitary to “ the little 
busy bee.” On some one saying that he 
ate a mince-pie every day for luck, Ainger 
replied, Tantum Religio potuit suadere 
malorum. We find, however, some old 
jokes here which were not worth repetition. 
Miss Sichel has done her work well on 
the whole ; in dealing with the correspond- 
ence, however, she has not always shown 
discretion. There are certain confidences 
here printed from Ainger’s letters to his 
intimates, the publication of which is 
calculated to wound persons still living, 
and, were he capable of sublunary vexa- 
tions, would undoubtedly cause the writer 
acute distress. The volume is furnished 
with a four-page “ Index,” from which 
all the more important topics and names 
appear to have been carefully excluded. 








The Royal Commission and the Ornaments 
Rubric. By Malcolm MacColl. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Ir Canon MacColl has not proved his case, 

he has certainly presented a very per- 

suasive argument for it. We approached 
this book with feelings of repulsion. The 

*“‘ Ornaments Rubric ” is a topic worn to 

death with controversy, and concerning 

that aspect of religious life which is, to 
say the least, not the most profound. 

Moreover, brevity is not one of the Canon’s 

merits, and we expected little but the 

iteration of familiar arguments. The 
book is, however, an agreeable surprise. 

The Ornaments Rubric has never appeared 

in so interesting a light, and Dr. MacColl 

makes us realize the great force that lies 
in his contention. That contention is 
that the words of the rubric “‘ by the 
authority of Parliament in the second year 
of the reign of King Edward the Sixth ” 
cannot refer to the Prayer Book, because 
the Act did not receive the royal assent 
till the third year; that the ornaments 
in question referred to the Order of Com- 
munion set forth by Cranmer at the begin- 
ning of Edward’s reign; that these were 
virtually identical with those in use at the 
end of Henry VIII.’s reign ; and that this 
reign witnessed at its close changes in the 
direction of Anglicanism beyond the mere 
political anti-Papalism which has been 
commonly regarded as the high-water 
mark of Henry’s revolution. Canon 
MacColl does not, in our opinion, put out 
of court the very plausible explanation 
of the slip, if it was a slip, in the citation 
of the Act of Uniformity, which was given 
by Mr. Frere in his admirable treatise on 
religious ceremonial, previously noticed 
in these columns. It appears to us that 

Mr. Frere’s position is perfectly possible. 

The point is, Which is the more likely ? 

All that Dr. MacColl needs for his case is to 

show that the Ornaments Rubric could 

reasonably be referred to some other 
statutory ‘‘ use,” and that such reference 
was the more probable. In questions of 
interpretation we can rarely get beyond 
the more likely of two hypotheses, when 
each has prima facie support. Now the 
obvious interpretation of the rubric is in 
our opinion the common one which refers 


it to the first Prayer Book authorized by 
the Act of Uniformity, and regards the 
alleged mistake either as a mere verbal 
error, or even as the (then) received mode 
of citing an Act of Parliament, and there- 
fore no error at all. Canon MacColl has 
done nothing to show that this view is 
impossible. What he has done is to put 
forward a counter-view, and give extremely 
strong reasons for regarding it as more 
probable. 

The reasons are of the following nature. 
The Order of Communion issued in March, 
1548, by the Privy Council, and com- 
mended by a royal proclamation, had in- 
directly the authority of Parliament ; the 
Council regarded themselves as issuing 
the Order so that the statute enjoining 
communion in both kinds might be “ well 
executed.” This Order was clearly in use 
in the second year of Edward VI. Further 
than this, the Latin version of the Act of 
Uniformity, which, though not authori- 
tative, is illuminating, uses words (quem- 
admodum mos erat) which refer not merely 
to the authority of Parliament, but also 
to the actual use of the year 1548. It is 
this Latin version that seems to us almost 
decisive in favour of Canon MacColl’s 
interpretation. Coupled with certain 
remarks of Sandys quoted by the author, 
the translation makes it, to say the least, 
highly probable that the rubric refers, not 
to the Prayer Book, but to the Order of 
Communion and the ritual there enforced, 
or assumed. We do not say the case is 
conclusive ; but Canon MacColl has made 
it clear that his interpretation is not to be 
dismissed lightly, but deserves to be con- 
sidered as a very good claim to explain 
the facts. 

We should say that to the Canon the 
question is purely literary, as he regards 
the ornaments of the First Prayer Book 
as the same, or almost the Same, as those 
of the Order of Communion. We could 
wish that the long introduction, with its 
elaborate discussion of historical and legal 
prejudices, had been omitted. It is 
most of it sound and veracious, but it 
seems to us unnecessary. On the subject 
of the Elizabethan ‘“‘ Advertisements,” 
and indeed of the queen’s general attitude, 
the Canon is undoubtedly right; but he 
does not allow enough for her capacity 
for dissimulation. 

A slip sent to us after the publication 
of the book points out that “‘ as the author’s 
reference to some of his examiners on 
p. xv has been misunderstood by one of 
his reviewers, he wishes to say emphatic- 
ally that he was treated by all the com- 
missioners with great courtesy and con- 
sideration.” 

We may add, in conclusion, that the sub- 
ject has been already so widely discussed 
that we cannot open our columns to 
letters dealing with it. 








Etudes et Portraits : Sociologie et Littéra- 
ture. Par Paul Bourget. (Paris, Plon- 


Nourrit & Cie.) 
Atmost the whole of M. Bourget’s new 





book could be comprised under the head- 
ing “For Church and King.” The first 


and better part of it is concerned with 
“* sociological ” problems, with questions of 
education, science, “l’ascension sociale.” 
But in the second part, which is ostensibly 
concerned with literature, the Catholic 
and anti-democratic element is never far 
away. We have a long essay on ‘ Pierre 
Loti en Terre Sainte,’ and it is mainly con- 
cerned with the pious aspirations which 
Loti’s nerves evoked for him at the contact 
of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. There 
are some interesting personal recollec- 
tions of Barbey d’Aurevilly, but what con- 
cerns M. Bourget more than anything else 
is to authenticate the genuine Catholicism 
of the author of ‘Le Prétre Marié’ and 
‘Les Diaboliques.’ The essay on M. de 
Vogiié is chiefly occupied with the military 
and patriotic side of one who has inter- 
preted many foreign influences to his 
countrymen. There is also a ponderous 
eulogy of a writer of verse, M. de Pomairols, 
whose chief merit seems to be that he is a 
landed proprietor who thinks 


C’est un trés grand honneur de posséder un champ, 


and who, “‘ descendant d’une longue lignée 
de terriens,” has seen “‘ l’ame de la famille 
comme incarnée dans lhéritage.” In a 
just and generous tribute to M. Maurice 
Barrés on the occasion of his election to 
the Academy, it is not so much as a man 
of letters that M. Bourget considers “ cet 
écrivain encore jeune et qui est déja un 
maitre,” but as “le plus efficace serviteur, 
peut-étre, 4 Pheure présente, de la France 
éternelle.” 

All this gives a certain coherence 
to a book made up of essays and 
reviews of varying importance, and 
at first sight but faintly connected. 
It shows us the Bourget of the 
latest period, the period of ‘ L’Etape’; 
no longer the disinterested seeker of those 
‘Essais de Psychologie contemporaine’ 
which remain his most satisfying contribu- 
tion to literature, but settled, with a mind 
fully made up on all questions—Catholic, 
monarchical, traditionalist. The ‘ Notes 
Sociales,’ among which the most generally 
interesting is that on ‘La Politique de 
Balzac,’ discuss many questions of the 
moment in France ; and they take the side 
of the Church intheferocious struggle which 
is now going on between conservative and 
revolutionary forces. The best thing in 
the book is the comment on the modern 
definition of the law as the will of the 
nation :— 

“ Oui, elle peut étre considérée comme 
lexpression de la volonté nationale, mais, 
& la condition que l’on définisse la volonté 
nationale par ses trois éléments les morts, 
les vivants, ceux 4 naitre, et que ces trois 
éléments aient leurs organes. Vous voyez 
ce que devient avec cette définition le droit 
du nombre.” 

The special service to France for which 
M. Bourget honours M. Barrés lies pre- 
cisely in this recall of a nation intoxicated 
with cheap logic to what is older than all 
logic—to its roots in “‘ la terre et les morts. 

The struggle in France at the present 
moment is far more than a struggle between 
Church and State, though it can be sym- 





bolized by those two forces in conflict ; it 
is the whole battle between “‘ young ignor- 
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ance and old custom,” between the force 
which liberates and destroys and that 
which fetters and maintains. M. Bourget 
js no longer a student, he is a partisan ; 
and he sees only the destructive element 
in that awakening flood let loose by the 
French Revolution, and Catholicism only 
as a medicine for a mind diseased, 
not as the opiate of the mind. But there 
is much that is true, valuable, and neces- 
sary at the moment in his criticism of 
modern theories of education, and he 
reinforces, in his more practical and 
obvious way, what Maeterlinck has put 
forward as a kind of gospel: the primary 
importance of what is unconscious or sub- 
concious in us—what we inherit rather 
than what we acquire. The desire of the 
majority to-day in every country (not in 
France only, but also in England, in Ger- 
many, in Japan) is to achieve material 
results with newly made tools. Every- 
thing is to be cheap, immediate in effect, 
and of the latest modern make. The 
minority (which is “always right,” as 
Ibsen realized) may go to equal extremes 
in its revolt against this hurry, this level- 
ling downward, this automobilization of 
the mind; but it can only be of service 
(if no more than the service of a drag on a 
wheel) in its reassertion of such forgotten 
truths as this fundamental truth of Balzac : 
“Lrégalité sera peut-étre un droit, mais 
aucune puissance humaine ne _ saurait 
convertir ce droit en fait.” On all these 
matters M. Bourget has much that is 
sensible and useful to say, and his analysis 
and summary of the ideas of Balzac on 
religious and political questions form a 
valuable contribution to the study both 
of these questions and of Balzac. But 
it is when he leaves sociology for literature 
that we come to realize the limitations as 
an artist of this novelist, who has always 
preferred psychology to art. The essay 
on M. de Pomairols shows him unable to 
dissociate poetry from the tendency or 
subject-matter of poetry, and honestly 
accepting as a poet of serious importance 
one who has interested him by what seems 
to him Wordsworthian in his nature. The 
extracts which he gives—‘‘ il s’y trouve & 
chaque instant de ces vers chargés de sens, 
que l’on n’oublie plus quand on les a 
compris, tant ils ramassent de sage et 
noble expérience humaine” —are, as 
poetry, mediocre. In writing of Sainte- 
Beuve as a poet he shows the same 
insensibility to what is and what is not 
poetry, and calmly makes assertions like 
these :— 

“Le don poétique diminue avec Page. Tl 
demeure, sauf exception, le privilége de la 
jeunesse....La plupart des poétes ressem- 
blent & ces oiseaux qui ne chantent qu’a 
l’époque de l’amour.” 

Every student of poetry knows that, with 
a few exceptions, no genuine poet has 
ever lost his gift of poetry with age, 
though the gift of self-criticism may fail. 
Wordsworth may be claimed as an excep- 
tion ; but against him, among recent poets, 
we can set Browning, Tennyson, Hugo, 
and Landor, all of whom wrote some of 
their finest lyrical works after the age of 
seventy. Again, when M. Bourget assures 





us that “un poéte compliqué est une 
anomalie presque monstrueuse,” he has 
certainly forgotten the most complicated 
of all poets, Shakspeare. All that he says 


of poetry—and he examines poetry with | 


the same careful attention which he gives 
to social problems—is the talk of an out- 
sider. M. Bourget presents to us with an 
air of profundity the following chain of 
reasoning : “‘ Qui dit inconscient dit irré- 
fléchi....Qui dit inconscient dit aussi 
spontané, et qui dit spontané dit simple.” 
This is meant to prove how monstrous a 
thing it is for a poet to be complicated. 

When M. Bourget writes of novelists 
he has something more definite to say, 
and his note on “the lovers of Venice ” 
is extremely ingenious. Realizing how 
much both George Sand and Alfred de 
Musset were instinctively and profession- 
ally writers, and how irreconcilable were 
their methods and manners of writing, he 
quietly points out a sufficient cause of 
divergence in their mere tendencies and 
necessities as writers. Drunken esca- 
pades and Pagello become equal proba- 
bilities when one of the lovers can only 
work under the inspiration of excitement 
and the other under the inspiration of 
calm. 

The two essays on Maupassant, written 
at ten years’ distance, have a certain per- 
sonal interest, and contain a few remi- 
niscences. They point out clearly some 
of the main merits of Maupassant, but 
with a singular lack of proportion in their 
judgments. To say that Flaubert “ sen- 
tait grandir dans son éléve un talent peut- 
étre supérieur au sien ”’ is to show an in- 
capacity to distinguish between great 
work and clever work; and to say that 
‘son style serré valait presque celui de 
Flaubert ”’ is to show an equal incapacity 
to distinguish between great style and 
clever style. ‘‘ De ces deux poétes,” says 
M. Bourget, speaking of Heine and Musset, 
‘* Jequel est supérieur ? Vaine question !” 
It would have been well if M. Bourget had 
realized the wisdom of his own reply to 
himself. In the essay on Sainte-Beuve 
we have a cathedral of art in which 
Lamartine, Hugo, and Musset are to be 
honoured with statues, Sainte-Beuve with 
a bust, and Baudelaire, Sully-Prudhomme, 
and Coppée with medallions. Has M,. 
Bourget lost his sense of “‘ values ”’ in lite- 
rature in his preoccupation with questions 
of psychology, sociology, and politics ? 








A Dialect of Donegal : being the Speech of 
Meenawannia in the Parish of Glenties. 
Phonology and Texts. By E. C. 
Quiggin. (Cambridge, University Press.) 


Henry Brapsuaw was the founder of the 
study of the Celtic languages and their 
literature at Cambridge. His own dis- 
coveries of glosses, his studies of the Irish 
canons, of the lives of the saints, and of the 
Latin used by men whose vernacular was 
Celtic, form a large collection of original 
work. It was at his instance that the 
University published in 1882 a transla- 
tion of the Irish grammar of Windisch. 











The next work of the University Press 
was the ‘Thesaurus Palexo-Hibernicus ” 
of Stokes and Strachan in 1901, a most 
useful collection of old Irish glosses from 
a great variety of printed sources, copious 
and well arranged, with a few defects, of 
which one is the omission by the authors 
of any sufficient reference to the dis- 
coveries of Bradshaw in the subject, which 
he freely imparted to his contemporary 
workers. Mr. E. C. Quiggin’s book is the 
third Irish publication of the University 
Press, and is a valuable piece of original 
work. He is a native of the Isle of Man, 
so that he has the advantage of a Celtic 
ear. He lectures on modern languages at 
Cambridge, and has studied under Zimmer. 
As Bradshaw stimulated in the University 
Celtic studies, which had before been con- 
fined to solitary individuals like George 
Elwes Corrie, the Master of Jesus, so in 
Caius College, Mr. C. H. Monro, one of the 
senior fellows, has long been known for 
the ardour with which he has pursued 
and encouraged the study of Irish. Mr. 
Quiggin has continued in the same course, 
and lectures at Caius every term on Irish. 
The particular subject of this book was 
beset with difficulties :— 

‘*Worst of all, however, was the difficulty 
in getting away from English, a difficulty 
which has dogged me all through. That I 
was able to overcome all these and other 
difficulties is due solely to the unfailing 
kindness of my host, John Hegarty. J. H. 
is my chief source of information, and a 
word about him may not be out of place. 
He was born in 1831, and has spent all his 
life in Meenawannia, with the exception of 
about 18 months. He possesses a far better 
knowledge of Donegal Irish than any other 
person I have met, and, as far as I can 
judge, he has been little, if at all, influenced 
by book Irish. He has an immense store of 
tales and Fenian poems in the vernacular, 
and it is only a few of the oldest men and 
women like himself that are able to speak 
Trish in its purity.” 

Mr. Quiggin has printed several texts 
which represent accurately Mr. John 
Hegarty’s speech. The phonology of the 
texts is indicated by the method of the 
Association Phonétique. The texts them- 
selves consist of proverbs, riddles, catches, 
and stories of varying length. These are, 
of course, given as examples of phonology, 
and any one acquainted with the speech 
of the descendants of Conall Gulban in the 
wilds of Tirconaill can bear testimony to 
the laborious fidelity with which Mr. 
Quiggin has written it down. Whoever 
works out the complex phonetic symbols 
of the Association Phonétique in his pages 
may recall exactly the voice and intona- 
tion of Feidhlimidh the Fiddler, singing, 
as he did year after year forty years ago, 
to pilgrims and to the country at large 
in the Old Glen during the octave of the 
Assumption. It would be an error to 
suppose that when his predecessors as 
musicians, Cormac O’Ciaragain and Tadhg 
O’Crugadain, sang to their harps before 
Black Hugh the son of Red Hugh the son 
of Niall the Rough the son of Turlough of 
the Wine, in his court at Ballyshannon, 
they spoke Irish in this way, or that such 
was the language of Ferghal og Mac-an 
Bhaird, whose home was within sight of 
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Meenawannia, when about 1577 he sang 

his panegyric on O’ Neill :-— 

I gerich Uladh na n-es mall. 

(In the province of Ulster of well-flowing water- 
falls, ) 


In the poem in which Tadhg O’Huiginn 

celebrates the hospitality in Donegal of 

Maelmora Mac Suibhne, 

Tanac oidhche go-h-eas caoille 

Bud chumain liom go la in bhraith 

(I came one night to Eascaille : I shall think of it 
till doomsday) 

no trace of dialect is to be discovered. 

The literary language was the same 
throughout Ireland while a living literature 
existed. O’Neill would not have called 
poets from all parts of Erin to recite before 
him at Christmas— 

Nodlaig do chuamar do ’n Chraoibh 
Oliamhain Fhodhla d’ aontaibh 
(At Christmas we went to the Creeve: the pro- 
fessors and all Ireland together) 
as is related by O’Huiginn, had not 
all Ireland had a single literary language. 
Contemporary with this each clan must 
have always had its peculiarities, and 
the aggregate of these must have pro- 
duced the characteristics of the common 
speech of each province. Phonologists 
who have not studied the varieties of 
individual speech sometimes over-estimate 
the importance of dialects. 

The literary language is almost extinct 
in Ireland, and the time for the study of 
the speech of the unlettered is fast passing 
by. We can no longer know whether the 
Ulstermen who formed the kingdom of 


Ui Maine retained in their speech any. 


peculiarity of their place of origin, nor 
whether the Deisi kept in Waterford any 
oddities of speech which they brought 
from Meath. Mr. Quiggin’s book is there- 
fore a most interesting contribution to a 
subject on which very little has been 
written, and about which it will soon be 
impossible to collect any observations. He 
truly says :-— 

“The phonetic decay of the speech of the 
younger people will be constantly exem- 
plified in this sketch, but more appalling 
is the introduction of English words. 
Numbers of the people have been in 
America or Scotland for longer or shorter 
periods, and when they return the Irish 
they speak is often little better than a 
jargon.” 

The language has long been discouraged, 
and if at the present day it has received 
some outside encouragement, this is not 
very deep in its effects. Thus in Ardara, 
within a few miles of the scene of Mr. 
Quiggin’s labours, while there is a notice 
in Irish painted outside the dispensary, 
the Epistle and Gospel are read to the 
vast congregation which flows in from 
the mountains to Mass on Sunday in Eng- 
lish and not in Irish. 

Mr. Quiggin’s book begins with a full 
statement of all the vowel and consonant 
sounds, with many examples, and a dis- 
cussion of the Middle and Old Irish forms. 
The observations in the treatise of 
Finck on the pronunciation of the 
Aran islanders, and those in the ‘ Out- 
lines of Manx Phonology ’ of Prof. Rhys, 
as well as the valuable dialect lists 
in the Irish grammar of John Molloy 





published in 1867, are thoroughly used for 


purposes of comparison. The subject is 
treated with such elaboration that it 
would be difficult to criticize any of the 
paragraphs without a special study of the 
same kind as that of the author. Another 
form might perhaps have been added in 
the discussion on the word robal, Middle 
Irish erball, a tail, since it occurs in a 
Donegal song. 

The general discussion is followed by 
word-lists of Old and Middle Irish, Modern 
Irish, Scotch Gaelic, and Manx. It is to 
be hoped that as the Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge has preserved several dia- 
lects heard in Cairo by gramophone records, 
so Mr. Quiggin may some day make a 
valuable addition to this book by similar 
records of the poetic recitation of Mr. 
Hegarty and others of the few learned 
country people left in Ireland. The 
University would do well to make a 
grant for this purpose. 

** Leis an uile mhadadh a chnaoimh ” 
(‘‘ Every one has his own subject,” as it 
may be freely rendered) is the first of the 
proverbs which Mr. Quiggin has collected. 
It may in the fullest sense be applied to 
him and his treatise, the admirable result 
of many laborious hours of observation on 
the moorlands, in the fields, and by the 
turf fire on the hearth in Meenawannia, 
and of subsequent arrangement, compari- 
son, and generalization within the Gate of 
Wisdom of Dr. Caius. 








El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la 
Mancha. Compuesto por Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra. Primera edicién 
critica, con variantes, notas y el dic- 
cionario de todas las palabras usadas en 
Ja inmortal novela, por D. Clemente 


Cortej6n. Tomos I., Il. (Madrid, 
Victoriano Suarez.) 
Tue two volumes before us, con- 


taining the first thirty-two chapters of 
‘Don Quixote,’ are enough to enable us to 
form a judgment as to the merits of this 
edition. It is unquestionably the most 
substantial result of the Cervantes ter- 
centenary. Spanish editors of the national 
classic are apt to show more zeal than dis- 
cretion. Even Clemencin, to whom all 
students are indebted, rates Cervantes 
as though he were a dull schoolboy ; and 
Hartzenbusch introduces into the text a 
series of radical and gratuitous changes. 
Sefior Cortej6n treats his author with due 
respect. He has spent infinite pains in 
collating thirty earlier editions, and his 
copious notes form a most useful com- 
mentary on the obscure allusions and 
difficult passages with which the work 
abounds; he further promises a diction- 
ary of the words used in ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
thus carrying into effect the idea of Saenz 
del Prado, whose collection of notes is a 
pathetic monument of useless labour. 
Lastly, it is not the least of Sefior Cortején’s 
good points that as a rule he speaks 
courteously (and sometimes with generous 
appreciation) of his predecessors, even 
when they have the double misfortune to 
be foreigners and to hold opinions differ- 
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ing from his own. This departure from 
tradition among Cervantists is as new as 
it is welcome. 

But, though Sefior Cortején has pro- 
duced a valuable piece of work, his per- 
emptory methods are open to criticism. 
He describes (vol. i. p. xxix) as “‘ useless ” 
the demonstration that the history of the 
text was unknown to the Spanish Academy 
when it published its edition in 1780, and 
that the Academy edition of 1819 assumed 
its actual shape owing to the ill-advised 
acceptance of an erroneous theory ad- 
vanced by Juan Antonio Pellicer in 1797. 
It is never “‘useless”’ to expose deeply 
rooted errors, nor to prove that an official 
edition has no title to the special authority 
claimed for it. Till the ground is cleared, 
and the real facts are established, no 
progress is possible; and the real facts 
were not established before 1898. Sejior 
Cortején allows (vol. i. p. Ixxxv), with a 
very visible air of reluctance, that the 
demonstration was successful: in other 
words, he admits that both the Academy 
editions were based on wrong principles, 
and that Pellicer’s theory—that Cervantes 
corrected the Madrid reprint of 1608—is 
untenable. It is a great gain to have this 
admission at last in black and white. The 
demonstration can only be said to be use- 
less in the sense that a bombardment is 
useless after the citadel has surrendered. 
On the main issues Senor Cortejon throws 
up the case. But, even now, the true 
history of the text is not so accurately 
known as it ought to be, and it is evident 
that Sefor Cortején himself is not fully 
acquainted with the details. No one with 
any knowledge of the subject has ever 
blamed the Spanish Academy 








‘‘por haber confundido, al darnos su magni- 
fica edicién de 1780, las dos primeras que 
del ‘Don Quijote’ hizo el tantas veces 
mencionado editor.... ”—Vol. i. p. Ixiv. 


This shows a curious misunderstanding of 
the situation. In 1780 the Academy did 
not confuse the two editions of ‘ Don 
Quixote ’ published at Madrid in 1605: in 
1780 that learned body was still unaware 
that two editions of the text had been 
published in 1605, though the fact had 
been pointed out in England three years 
earlier by Bowle. It was not till 1819 
that the confusion between the princeps 
and the second Madrid edition took place, 
and, to make matters worse, the Academy 
rejected both in favour of the third edition. 
If an accomplished expert like the present 
editor has not yet grasped these rather 
elementary facts, itis evidently not ‘* use- 
less’? to point them out to ordinary 
students who have almost everything to 
learn. 

As regards the text itself, Sefior Cor- 
tejon’s system is eclectic; but, on the 
whole, he prefers the readings of the second 
edition :— 

“Volviendo al punto de partida, y para 
evitar vaguedades, importa decir resuelta- 
mente, que aun no habiendo corregido 
Cervantes, como no corrigié, ninguna de las 
tres ediciones de Juan de la Cuesta, y aun 
siendo muy discutible, como lo es, la mayor 
autoridad de cualquiera de ellas, todavia 
parece que uno se siente como movido 4 
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jnélinarse respetuosamente ante la segunda 
de las sobredichas obras.’’—Vol. i. p. cxliii. 

The underlying argument is difficult to 
follow, and Sefior Cortej6n does not appear 
to have thought out all his conclusions. 
Why are the readings in the second edition 
to be preferred to those in the first ? If 
the manuscript of ‘Don Quixote’ were 
found to-morrow, the plain duty of an 
editor would be to print the text as Cer- 
vantes wrote it there. In default of the 
manuscript, what is the nearest approxi- 
mation to it? Surely the first edition, 
which was set up from the author’s copy. 
Whatever value attaches to the second 
edition is derived from the possibility 
that the author’s manuscript was still in 
existence when the reprint was undertaken. 
But this is pure conjecture. In the first 
ease we have to do with realities; in 
the second, with surmises. However, it 
is perplexing to observe how often Sefior 
Cortej6n rejects the readings of the second 
edition in favour of those found in the 
first edition only. For instance, in the 
fourth line of the preliminary Solisdan 
sonnet (vol. i. p. 46), “home” is preferred 
to “hombre”; and in chap. iii. “ pre- 
venciones referidas” to ‘ prevenciones 
recebidas ” (vol. i. p. 86, 1. 10); im chap. 
iv. “en la tierra’ is preferred to ‘‘ sobre 
la tierra” (vol. i. p. 102, 1. 5); and in 
chap. ix. “‘sedero” to ‘‘ escudero” (vol. i. 
p. 208, 1. 2); in chap. xii. ““cayado y 
pellico ” is printed instead of “ ganado y 
pellico”’ (vol. i. p. 252, 1. 19); and in 
the heading of chap. xv. “ yangiieses”’ 
instead of “‘gallegos.” In chap. xxiii. 
‘““Macabeos”’ is preferred to the really 
ludicrous “‘mancebos” (vol. ii. p. 175, 
1. 6). These few examples suffice to show 
that Sefior Cortején’s preference for what 
he thinks the “carefully corrected ” 
second edition (vol. i. p. 19, note) is by 
no means unqualified. In each of these 
cases, and in many others which we have 
not room to note, the reading of the first 
edition is incomparably better. The 
strange thing is that Senor Cortején 
should fail to draw the obvious conclusion 
from these significant circumstances. 

In the matter of conjectural emendation 
the editor’s choice of alternatives does not 
always commend itself. Near the end of 
chap. xiii. (vol. i. p. 280, 1. 21) the first 
edition reads “‘ dejaré de abrigar los que 
quedan,”’ and, as this has no meaning as 
it stands, a change is unavoidable. For 
“abrigar ”’ Sefior Cortej6n reads ‘“‘ quemar,”’ 
which he takes from the second edition. 
But how could “ quemar” be mistaken 
by the compositor for “ abrigar’?? The 
reading “‘ abrasar”’ imposes itself on any 
one who has studied the dubious loops and 
long s’s in the few available scraps of 
Cervantes’s handwriting, and it involves 
the least possible disturbance of the text. 
In other cases the editor’s action is capri- 
cious. Thus in chap. v., though he 
believes “el preso Abencerraje” to be 
more strictly correct than ‘el cautivo 
Abencerraje,” he retains “cautivo” in 
the text (vol. i. p. 113, 1. 5) because he 
thinks that Cervantes wrote it (as he 
presumably did, for otherwise how did 
the word appear in the first edition 2). 





This is a thoroughly sound principle, 
which, however, is abandoned four pages 
later in the case of the housekeeper’s 
exclamation, ‘‘ Mira en hora maza.” 
Though the three Madrid editions of 1605- 
1608 all give this reading, and though the 
editor explicitly approves of it, he sub- 
stitutes the modern commonplace expres- 
sion, ‘“‘ Mira en hora mala ’’—out of con- 
sideration, as he says, for readers unfamiliar 
with archaisms (vol. i. p. 117, 1.17). Such 
ingenios legos are not likely to read ‘ Don 
Quixote ’ in these sumptuous and scholarly 
volumes, which, as Sefior Cortején else- 
where declares with justifiable pride, are 
intended solely for specialists—‘‘ van tan 
sdlo camino de las [manos] del sabio, del 
erudito, del estudioso ” (vol. ii. p. lxxix). 
But, however that may be, the proceeding 
is absolutely indefensible. 

On the other hand, the collation has 
been carried out with remarkable thorough- 
ness ; the Lisbon editions of 1605 in par- 
ticular have never been so carefully 
gleaned before, but, as they are pirated 
reprints of no authority, it is a question 
whether the comparison was worth under- 
taking. Some variants are sure to escape 
the most careful worker, and we give 
a few readings which should have been 


noted in the first volume: p. 19, 1. 14, 
“agora”? for “ahora”; p. 112, 1. 1, 


‘‘ cubierto de polvo ” for “‘Ileno de polvo”’ ; 
p. 131, 1. 8, “ reina Pintiquiniestra ” for 
‘“‘ reina de Pintiquinestra ” ; p. 138, ll. 3-4, 
“no le entiendo ” for “ no lo entiendo ”’ ; 
p. 150, 1. 2, “‘ es este el mejor libro ” for 
‘“es el mejor libro”; p. 182, 1. 3, “ De 
essa manera ”’ for “‘ Desa manera ”’ ; p. 207 
1. 18, ‘* quedara ” for “‘ quedaria”’; and 
p. 247, 1. 5, “el cuello” for “‘ tu cuello.”’ 
These and other omissions should be noted 
in the list of errata in the third volume. 

The commentary deserves high praise. 
It contains much interesting and suggestive 
matter; but, perhaps because serious 
foreign works are not easily accessible in 
Spain, Sefior Cortején’s information is 
occasionally behindhand. His note on 
duelos y quebrantos shows that he has not 
read M. Morel-Fatio’s lucid discussion of 
this phrase in the ‘ Etudes Romanes’ dedi- 
cated to Gaston Paris. Heis at asimilar 
disadvantage in classifying (vol. i. p. 140) 
the books of chivalry ; ‘ Don Polindo’ is 
not one of the ‘ Palmerin’ series, and it is 
doubtful if there ever was any such book 
as ‘ Flotir’: the allusion is, no doubt, to 
‘ Flortir.’ an Italian work purporting to 
be translated from the Spanish, precisely 
as ‘Don Quixote’ purports to be trans- 
lated from the Arabic. These matters 
have been made clear by Mr. Purser. The 
statement (vol. ii. p. 34) that Camus trans- 
lated ‘ Oliveros de Castilla’ into French 
implies a slight misunderstanding of what 
actually happened: ‘Oliveros de Cas- 
tilla ’ was translated into Spanish in 1499 
from the reprint (1492) of Camus’s 
‘ Olivier de Castille,’ which was first pub- 
lished at Geneva in 1482. 

We may say in conclusion that, what- 
ever basis be adopted for the text of ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ some passages which occur in 
one or other of the early Madrid editions 
must be excluded. Though Sefior Cor- 





tejon does not attempt to deny that the 
original description of Don Quixote’s 
rosary in chap. xxvi. is by Cervantes, he 
omits it without scruple ; and, though he 
is unable to prove that Cervantes is in any 
way responsible for the two interpolations 
describing the loss and recovery of Dapple, 
he incorporates both in his text. His 
chief argument—the resemblance of style 
—is far from strong: before the discovery 
that the dedication of ‘ Don Quixote ’ was 
borrowed largely from Herrera and Medina, 
resemblances of style might have been 
quoted to prove that it was in Cervantes’s 
best manner, and they have often been 
quoted as justifying the ascription to him 
not merely of ‘ La Tia fingida,’ but also of 
two celebrated romances— Elicio’ and 
‘Galatea ’—which are now unanimously 
admitted to be by Salinas. It is, however, 
only fair to add that, as he progresses with 
his work, Sefior Cortején seems to realize 
more fully the strength of the case he has 
to meet; if he does not argue his point 
with diminishing conviction, he is at least 
much less affirmative in the second volume 
than in the first, and he ends by allowing 
(vol. ii. p. xxviii) that the weight of expert 
opinion may possibly be against him. So 
much candour does him honour. 

The ideal text of ‘ Don Quixote’ would 
be a phototype reproduction of the princeps 
with the variants of the second edition and 
a concise commentary. Sefior Cortején 
comes short of the ideal, but we can pay 
his edition no higher compliment than to 
submit it to minute critical examination. 
It is capable of improvement in several 
respects, but it is a notable advance on 
all other editions recently issued in Spain, 
and reflects great credit on both editor and 
publisher. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Prisoners. By Mary Cholmondeley. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Miss CHOLMONDELEY has written a power- 
ful, though somewhat painful book. It is 
the story of a pretty, shallow, and selfish 
woman, who habitually sacrifices others to 
her own comfort and safety, but finally, 
through much suffering, gains the release 
of her imprisoned soul by confession and 
the sacrifice of what she holds most dear. 
In the earlier chapters we make her 
acquaintance at a time when she is living 
in Italy with an elderly Italian husband, 
the Duke of Colle Alto. One evening 
Michael Carstairs, a young Englishman 
who was her lover before her marriage, 
comes to her window, in response to her 
urgent entreaty. Just at that moment 
the police discover that a murder has been 
committed in the Duke’s garden, and sur- 
round the house. The Englishman’s only 
chance of escape is to hide behind a screen 
in the boudoir of the Duchess, where he 
is presently discovered, and in order to 
save her reputation he, although ignorant 
of all knowledge of the crime, confessec 
that he is the murderer. He is sent to 
prison for fifteen years, and the Duchess 
lacks the courage to tell the truth and 
secure his release. The rest of the story is 
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concerned with her gradual repentance, 
and the influences which brought her to 
a knowledge of her true self. 

As a matter of fact, had the Duchess 
told the truth as to the presence of Car- 
stairs in her room she could not have 
secured his release, for her evidence would 
not have availed for a moment against 
the man’s voluntary confession of guilt. 
If, however, the reader ignores this fact, 
he can find no fault with the manner in 
which Miss Cholmondeley has developed 
her story. There is not an uncertain 
touch anywhere. From the moment that 
Carstairs is taken to prison, the dissection 
of the Duchess’s small soul proceeds with 
the firm and faultless skill of the accom- 
plished surgeon. We meet many people 
in the course of the story, and every one, 
with a single exception, is drawn with 

recision, and informed with life. The 

ook has been written with the utmost 
care. The author does not strain after 
epigram, but she is an eminently thought- 
ful writer, and her thoughts command our 
attention. Her one failure is Carstairs. 
We are told that he is “pale, handsome, 
distinguished,” and, knowing that we have 
to do with the ideal man of a good woman, 
we are not surprised to find that he is also 
*‘ perfectly groomed.” In point of fact, 
Carstairs belongs wholly to melodrama. 
He is not in the least convincing, and the 
reader will find it difficult to sympathize 
with his sufferings, because it is difficult 
to believe that he ever existed. But 
apart from Carstairs the book is tho- 
roughly successful. 





I Know a Maiden. By Maria Albanesi. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

THE course and incident of this story, and 
to some extent the development of its 
characters, depend on the action of a 
stepmother in keeping her little step- 
daughter out of her inheritance. This 
position would seem at first sight to put 
an end to all possibility of sympathy for 
the stepmother. But this is not altogether 
80, because Madame Albanesi has willed 
it otherwise. The temptation to ensure 
the worldly advantage of her own children 
proves too strong for an otherwise amiable 
and charming woman. She takes pos- 
session of the girl’s money, and sees her 
beloved son and daughter enriched, but at 
the expense of her own happiness. Her 
conscience gives her no rest; she is ever 
on the alert, dreading the face of the 
victim and the sight of any stranger who 
may be supposed to have a clue. The 
girl’s own beautiful nature makes her in 
the end the sole support and comfort of 
the woman, struck down by paralysis and 
the neglect of those for whom she has 
sinned. Yet the neglect of the children 
is not exaggerated, rather the. result of 
their upbringing. The merit of the story 
is that it is concerned with specimens of 
average human nature. Even the generous 
little girl is not wholly unlike a real per- 
son. One or two of the rest seem familiar 
types, including the worldling with the 
warm heart hidden beneath a sardonic 
manner. 
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Benita. By H. Rider Haggard. (Cassell 
& Co.) 


‘Benita’ is a South African romance, 
composed of Zulu warriors, buried treasure, 
underground passages, a standard villain, 
an English maiden of surpassing beauty 
and bravery, much hypnotism on the part 
of the villain, and considerable sonorous 
prophecy on the part of an ancient native 
priest. These excellent ingredients are 
well mixed, and the result is a story 
bristling with adventure and thoroughly 
readable. It is much less full of gore 
than the earlier African stories of Mr. 
Haggard; but on the other hand there 
is a cave well filled with ready - made 
corpses. It reminds us of ‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines’ and certain other of Mr. Haggard’s 
stories, but that may be its best passport 
to popularity. 


The Whirligig of Time. By Beatrice 
Whitby. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Miss Wuitsy has set herself the task of 
describing what happens when a deter- 
mined spinster, devoted to the advocacy 
of woman’s rights, marries an irritable, 
selfish, and domineering widower, with a 
family of assorted children. She has 
carried out her purpose with considerable 
skill, and has made a book that will please 
the large circle who demand a quiet, 
domestic narrative, rather than a story in 
which strange things happen and people 
talk smartly. Most of the characters may 
be familiar to the habitual novel-reader. 
The irritable and selfish husband has been 
met in many novels, and the strong-minded 
wife is a type rather than a person. Still 
the story is well told, and has a mild 
interest. 





The Brangwyn Mystery. By David Christie 
Murray. (John Long.) 


Ir Mr. Murray’s latest novel recalls his 
earlier works, it will certainly not be 
because it bears any resemblance to 
them. Such books as ‘Rainbow Gold’ 
and ‘Joseph’s Coat,’ with their vivid 
sketches of life in the Black Country, were 
strong in characterization and incident ; 
‘The Brangwyn Mystery,’ which is con- 
cerned with the murder of a wealthy old 
man, is merely a piece of sensationalism, 
and rather an indifferent piece, too. The 
defect of the mystery is that there is 
really so little that is mysterious about it. 
Early in the narrative it is made perfectly 
plain that one of the old man’s two 
nephews put him to death. Since the 
suspicion of everybody in the book falls 
upon Aloysius, the experienced reader 
knows that Alexis will prove to be the 
murderer. The story is smoothly written. 





Pharaoh’s Turquoise. By A. M. Judd. 


(F. V. White & Co.) 
MELODRAMA is akin to burlesque, and 
nobody with a sense of humour will read 
this melodramatic tale of gipsy life without 
a sense of enjoyment. All the familiar 
incidents—from the opening chapter, in 
which an earl’s daughter loses her way in 
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a forest, to the closing scenes, in which 
Gabriel Gideon, the gallant gipsy who. 
rescues her from her plight, is proved to 
be her elder brother—have a fine and: 
irresistible touch of extravagance. Some. 
of the characters — notably old Silas 
Gideon, the chief of the gipsy encampment. 
in the haunted wood—are not wanting in 
vividness ; and several of the scenes, par- 
ticularly that in which Gabriel Gideon 
becomes possessed of the wonderful tur- 
quoise ring that once adorned the “em- 
balmed finger” of a “royal mummy,” 
have the quality of imagination ; but the 
book in its main features is too extra- 
vagant in its conventionalism, too sug- 
gestive of parody, to be taken seriously. 





Mrs. Dimmock’s Worries. By B. L. 
Farjeon. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


It is a little difficult to comment upon a 
book in which the narrator, referring to 
this very work, says :— 

“Can it be possible? Is it really, really 

true? Shall I see myself in the shop- 
windows and on the book-stalls? It is 
almost incredible. Oh, dear Critics, dear 
gentlemen of the press, be kind to me, 
overlook my many faults....I beg, I im- 
plore!” 
To be sure, the narrator is part of the 
author’s creation, but the whole book is 
in the same vein. It is supposed to be the 
story of a woman of middle-class family, 
told by herself, she having been urged 
into scribbling for the press by a reckless 
nephew who finds her letters interesting. 
She says of herself that, though she 
cannot play the piano like Paderewski, 
she can wash and iron a shirt better than 
he can, and make a beefsteak pudding fit 
to set before the Queen. And so she tells 
of her daily household life, and though 
the chronicle is one of small beer, it is noti 
without humour and kindliness. 





The Pillar of Cloud. By Francis Gribble. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


ProrLe who have been mute under the 
affliction of drabness in their own lives 
will feel grateful to Mr. Gribble for this 
story of a girl of genius, who escaped 
from poverty into the demi-monde, and 
returned thence heart-broken, but hope- 
ful in dreams of the life to come. Irony 
goes far in the scene which makes her 
triumphant performance of a wedding 
march the cue for the entrance of a 
lawyer armed with a “‘solatium.” English 
authors are apt to write with excess of 
pompous sentiment when avoiding ex- 
cessive sexuality. Mr. Gribble’s realism 
breaks down in the scene which brings 
his heroine and her lover together before 
they pretend that the Temple, Fleet 
Street, is a coral island. On the whole, 
however, he is an intelligent observer of 
the unrespectable. A modern Mistress 
Overdone is an excellent portrait. His 
satire at the expense of popular serials is 
poor. He does not appreciate the extra- 
ordinary cleverness which dreadfully en- 
livens the hoardings; and we think that, 
in real life, his fewilletoniste would have 
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found authorship less remunerative than 
type-writing. 


The Cuckoo. By Hamilton Drummond. 
(F. V. White & Co.) 


ir the reader can summon in himself 
enough faith in childhood to face an 
extremely unpleasant situation, he will 
be sure to read ‘The Cuckoo’ with 
atoning excitement and admiration. The 
scene is laid in France in the sixteenth 
century; and “the cuckoo” is a 
child who owes existence to the ad- 
vantage taken of an unconscious girl by 
a peasant. The girl marries a seigneur, 
and the child is born late enough to enjoy 
false prestige as his heir. Fortunately 
the glamour of high thinking and noble 
deeds is over this story, which is told 
with warmth and sincerity. Oddly enough, 
the author is no realist; he is romantic 
at the core. 

The Ivory Raiders. By Walter Dalby. 
(Alston Rivers.) 


Here is a _ tolerably commonplace 
story of adventure, but it is told with a 
good deal more ability than usually goes 
to the making of such stories. The result 
is a vastly entertaining book, and one 
which should delight many readers. The 
hero is the son of a wealthy financier, 
with whom we find him dining in the 
opening chapter. His father has just 
heard of the young man’s engagement 
to a lady of the locality who is consider- 
ably his senior, and much his superior in 
knowledge of the world. The father’s 
comment is to the effect that he cannot 
countenance the engagement until his 
son has seen a little of the world. The 
young man must go abroad and learn to 
“keep his end up” for a couple of years. 
He does so, and receives a letter in Africa 
in which he is released from his engage- 
ment. By that time the edge of his calf 
love has been considerably blunted, and 
the blow does not greatly perturb him. 
He goes through a variety of adventures 
while disbursing the little nest-egg with 
which his father had furnished him, and 
finally reaches poverty, in company with 
two more or less disreputable companions, 
in Portuguese East Africa. His grand 
escapade as an ivory raider is redeemed 
from utter failure in a really humorous 
manner, and he reaches England, “a man, 
handled and made,” to find his father 
preparing for marriage with the lady who 
had jilted him. The plot is not remark- 
able, but the treatment is refreshingly 
crisp. 








ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


A Late Eighth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary preserved in the Library of the Leiden 
University. Edited by J.H.Hessels. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.)—To students of 
English philology the ‘ Leiden Glossary’ has 
hitherto been chiefly known from the extracts, 
comprising those entries that contain Old 
English words, published by Dr. Sweet in 

The Oldest English Texts.’ A complete 
edition of the glossary has long been desired 
—partly because the glosses printed by Dr. 





Sweet present many obscurities which need 
all the elucidation they can obtain from the 
purely Latin glosses among which they are 
interspersed ; and partly because it was 
evident that the collection must contain 
material of considerable value for the study 
of late and medieval Latin. Mr. Hessels 
has supplied the want with admirable skill. 
It appears, however, that he has been anti- 
cipated. After he had printed a large por- 
tion of his text, he discovered that the first 
part of an edition of the glossary had been 
— in 1901 by Dr. P. Glogger. On 
ing informed that Mr. Hessels was pre- 
paring an edition, Dr. Glogger generously 
offered to suppress his own work. Of course 
this prop was not accepted, and in 1903 
Dr. Glogger issued a second part, containing 
his explanations of the text, of which Mr. 
Hessels has been able to make extensive 
use. The third and concluding instalment, 
treating of the relations between the ‘ Leiden 
Glossary’ and various compilations of 
similar nature, is announced as in preparation. 
Dr. Glogger’s edition, which we have not 
been able to consult, is cordially praised by 
Mr. Hessels, who quotes from it many acute 
and convincing suggestions. Although it 
has been somewhat unfortunate for both 
editors that they did not sooner discover 
that they were engaged on the same work, 
it is on the whole an advantage that the elu- 
cidation of this difficult and philologically 
valuable document should have been taken 
in hand by two highly competent scholars. 
In the present work Mr. Hessels’s scholar- 
ship and industry have been put to a much 
severer test than in his valuable edition of 
the ‘Corpus Glossary.’ That edition gave 
merely a reproduction of the text of the MS., 
with the addition of alphabetical lists of the 
Latin and Old English words, and an intro- 
duction treating mainly of the deviations of 
the orthography from the standard of classical 
Latin. The indexes to the ‘ Leiden Glossary,’ 
on the other hand, contain an exhaustive 
commentary on the glosses. This difference 
of treatment has been suggested by the differ- 
ence in the character of the two texts. Inthe 
‘Corpus Glossary’ the lemmas are arranged 
alphabetically, without any indication of the 
sources from which they are derived. The 
‘Leiden Glossary ’ is divided into sections, 
most of which have headings indicating the 
book (sometimes a book of Scripture, some- 
times a work of an ecclesiastical historian 
or @ grammarian) in which the words occur. 
Mr. Hessels has diligently searched through 
all the works referred to in these headings, 
as well as many others that seemed pos- 
sible sources for those sections where there 
is no reference. Where he has been able 
to identify the passage from which a lemma 
is taken, he prints it in full in his index. 
Even when due account is taken of the aid 
furnished by the investigations of earlier 
scholars, the labour of discovering the sources 
must be admitted to have been enormous. 
The matter would have been comparatively 
simple if the glossary had been free from 
corruptions in the text. But it is a copy 
made by High German scribes of the end 
of the eighth century from an original in an 
English handwriting of a much earlier period, 
with which they were imperfectly familiar ; 
and hence it abounds with blunders, of 
which sicunia for reuma is no very extra- 
ordinary example. Further, a large pro- 
portion of the lemmas are Greek words, 
which have passed through the hands of 
scribes who probably did not know the Greek 
alphabet, and who have often altered 
them almost beyond recognition. Under 
these difficulties Mr. Hessels’s success in 
tracing the sources of the glossary has been 
remarkable. The Latin Index is really 
interesting reading, owing to the unex- 
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the most hopeless-looking glosses. ‘‘Cataantis Qe" 


contrarius,’’ for instance, is a puzzle that ; 


Uh 


could hardly be solved by mere guessing. 
The lemma turns out to represent xara 
avtidpaciv. Similarly ‘‘ De citiuis, de in- 
sanis,” would assuredly have been insoluble 
if it had not been traced to Jerome’s words 
“ De xvAAois tacuit” in his commentary on 
Matt. xv. 31. 

In a very few instances Mr. Hessels seems 
to have gone astray in the identification of 
the passages to which the glosses relate. 
Under Quadraplas [sic] die, there is a lengthy 
gloss concerning the fractional excess over 
365 days in the year; but the passage quoted 
in the Index, referring to the position of the 
sun at the vernal equinox, does not contain 
the words of the lemma. With all the editor’s 
diligence and learning he has had to leave 
a considerable number of unsolved riddles, 
such as ‘‘cicima geometria.” In some 
instances explanations that could have been 
given have been omitted, probably because 
the editor thought them to be unnecessary ; 
but the interpretation of such forms as 
“‘conices ” (for chenices, yolvixes) is surely 
not too obvious to need pointing out. 

In dealing with the Anglo-Saxon part of 
the glossary Mr. Hessels is not so much at 
home as when discussing late Latin words, 
and although the work is creditably done, 
there are several points that might have been 
more satisfactorily dealt with. Under the 
gloss ‘‘ Colomellas, lomum,”’ the Latin Index 
has an elaborate note on the interpretation of 
lomum, which contains several mistakes, and 
concludes with the suggestion that the word 
is an Old English instrumental plural, 
“* lomum for leomum from leoma (also written 
lema), from A.-S. lim, a limb, joint, but 
especially a branch.” This is rather wild, 
and we are inclined to doubt whether the 
word is Old English at all (why the instru- 
mental case when the lemma is accusative ?) 
and not rather a corrupt reading for the Latin 
tomum. The letters t and 1, according to the 
facsimile page, are nearly enough alike in the 
MS. to render the corruption probable. The 
Latin histrionibus appears with the mysterious 
rendering oroccerum, for which former editors 
read droccerum. This is plainly an Old 
English word or a corruption of one. Wecan 
offer no solution (Greccerum does not seem 
very likely); but surely Mr. Hessels was 
strangely advised when he penned the sug- 
gestion that oroccerum is “ a derivation [sic], 
perhaps, from orc (Lat. orcus), the infernal 
regions.”” In the Anglo-Saxon Index the 
error is carried a little further, orc being 
said to mean “a _ stage-player.” Under 
hegtis in this Index there is some confusion 
between the two wholly unconnected Ger- 
manic words represented respectively by the 
German Eidechse, lizard, and Hezxe, witch. 
The explanation of the mistake seems to be 
that in Dutch, which is Mr. Hessels’s native 
language, the word for lizard has by popular 
etymology become hagedis, which resembles 
the older forms of the word for witch. We 
could mention several other points in which 
Mr. Hessels’s treatment of Old English words 
is not altogether what could be desired. 
They are not, however, of great importance, 
and do not materially lessen the value or 
merit of this scholarly and marvellously 
laborious piece of work. The book does 
Mr. HesselS the greatest credit, and is in 
every way worthy of the reputation of the 
Cambridge Press. 


Growth and Structure of the English Lan- 
guage. By Otto Jes en. (Leipsic, B. G. 
Teubner; London, Nutt and Williams & 
Norgate.)—The style of this excellent work 
displays a correctness and ease which would 
be highly creditable to a native scholar, and 
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are marvellous in the case of a foreigner, 
while the matter and method evince ade- 
quate mastery of the intricate — The 
learned author of ‘ Progress in guage’ 
has succeeded here thoroughly in his en- 
deavour “to write at once popularly and 
so as to be of some profit to the expert 
philologist.”” The title and scope of the 
treatise and its adaptability to readers un- 
versed in linguistic science naturally bring 
it into line with Mr. Henry Bradley’s ‘ Making 
of English’ (1904), which Prof. Jespersen 
cannot have had the opportunity of utilizing, 
as he would have been glad, without doubt, 
to adopt or discuss Mr. Bradley’s views on 
several interesting points ; for instance, on 
“* root-creation, which is the invention of an 
entirely new word, usually either imitative 
of some inarticulate noise, or suggested by 
some instinctive feeling of expressiveness,” 
and on “the attributive use of the sub- 
stantive.”” We object to the term “root ” 
being applied to modern additions to a 
vocabulary, and hold that many new forms 
are due to accident, to mispronunciation, 
defective hearing, or lapse of memory. 
Prof. Jespersen devotes more space to the 
comparatively unimportant topic of deli- 
berate coinages, such as ‘“‘vril’ and 
** kodak,”’ and to newly invented derivatives 
and compounds, than to the multitude of 
familiar short words which in English, as in 
other Teutonic languages, defy philologists. 
He mentions, among others, “ jump,” 
“ gloat,” “fun,” “‘jam,” and “ slum,” and 
suggests that “some of them may be due 
to children’s playful inventiveness.” He 
agrees with the statement that “ mere 
position before another noun is really the 
most English way of turning a noun into an 
adjective,” but, unlike Mr. Bradley, he 
does not distinguish with sufficient sharp- 
ness between a noun used attributively 
and a noun forming an element of a 
compound noun; moreover, no notice is 
taken of the hyphen as used in his term 
“ prop-word.” Dr. Jespersen hardly does 
justice to our diminutive suffixes. He 
ignores “-et,’’ while noticing its Italian 
equivalents “ -etto,” “-etta,” and English 
* let”? (of which “-et” is an element), 
though the following instances are common 


* circlet,” “eaglet,” “facet,” ‘ floweret,” 
“islet,” “jacket,” “‘ midget,” ‘* owlet,” 
* packet,’ “ tablet,” ‘‘ coronet,” ‘ turret.” 


The suffix of “ bullock,” “ buttock,” “ hil- 
lock,” ‘‘ paddock,” also deserves mention. 
We read that “ -kin ” is “ not very frequently 
used ’’; Mr. Bradley, however, writes: ‘‘ In 
modern English we can, at least in jocular 
speech, add -kin to almost any noun to form 
adiminutive. Even more common than -kin, 
and more dignified in use, is -let.”’ 

To select for special appreciation any 
portion of a work uniformly admirable may 
savour of temerity ; yet we cannot resist 
the temptation to suggest that the chapter 
on Scandinavian influence, which occupies 
about a tenth of the volume, rises a little 
above the average in interest and compre- 
hensiveness. In a paragraph on syntax we 
are told :— 


‘**He could have done it’ agrees with ‘han 
kunde have «* det’ against ‘er hatte es tun 
kénnen’ (and French ‘il aurait pu le faire’). 
ecsiess Other points in syntax might perhaps be 
ascribed to Scandinavian influence, such as the 
universal magn of a genitive case before its 

the use of a preposition governing a 
dependent clause (he talked of how people had 
injured him ; where German must say davon wie, 
and Dutch er van hoe), &c.; but in these delicate 
matters it is not safe to assert too much, as in fact 
many similarities may have been independently 
developed in both languages.” 


The characteristics of the English lan- 
guage make much the same impression on 








the Danish philologist as on English critics 
from De Quincey to Mr. Bradley; but the 
native estimates are on the whole expressed 
with more reserve than this latest foreign 
éncomium, which, however, is accom i 
by judicious warnings against the debase- 
ment of our great inheritance. After giving 
some examples of the new style of writing 
for newspapers, the Professor justly avers 
that “no other language lends itself by its 
very structure to such vile stylistic tricks 
as English does.” 


A double part (5 and 6) of Bausteine shows 
that this German contribution to English 
philology is making solid and creditable 

rogress. A sixteenth-century MS. from 

alliol College, which gives equivalents in 
English and French, is carefully studied by 
Dr. R. Dyboski. The English terminology 
used by various modern critics of lyric 
poetry is explained in detail, and there is 
also a useful article on English Parliamentary 
terms which have escaped the dictionaries. 
The editor, Dr. Kellner, concludes his inter- 
esting studies of single words. ‘‘ Besetting,” 
** bewilder,” ‘blatant,’ ‘“‘ casual,” and 
“crude ”’ are all considered with abundant 
examples, which would be better worth 
examining if they were taken from men of 
letters instead of novelists. Writers of 
fiction are not often authorities on language, 
and are usually in too much of a hurry to 
pause over the meaning which they conceive 
words to bear. It would be unkind, but 
possibly useful, to present a few instances in 
which they have done discredit to their 
native tongue. It is tolerably easy for the 
expert to distinguish between the printed 
matter which is carefully written by people 
of some education, and the average casual 
stuff which betrays only haste and ignorance. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Dr. Leyps, in The First Annexation of the 
Transvaal (Fisher Unwin), has on several 
important points a good case. The annexa- 
tion of the Diamond Fields does not look 
well on paper. The statements of Liberal, 
as well as of Imperialist, historians on the 
motive for the annexation of the South 
African Republic by Lord Carnarvon, do 
not stand the test of impartial inquiry. The 
clear intention of Lord Derby to abandon 
by the London Convention all claim to 
suzerainty is in contradiction with our 
official position of 1899. On the other 
hand, Dr. Leyds is, we fear, the man who 
more than any other was the cause of the 
final annexation which he sought to avert. 
President Kruger, without the advice of 
Dr. Leyds, would not, we think, have tried to 
save the independence of the Republics by 
the menace of a phantom alliance against 
us on the part of Germany, France, and 
Russia. In this book the author displays 
the same combination of smart intelligence 
and rash blundering which was conspicuous 
during his European mission. He destroys 
the whole effect of his case, for the very 
European Liberals to whom his arguments 
might otherwise appeal with force, by his 
treatment of the native question. Address- 
ing himself, as he does, to impartial men in 
Western Europe, he seems to attack the 
Dutch missionaries from Holland, and also 
Livingstone, for looking on the black races 
of South Africa as composed of creatures 
with immortal souls. Dr. Leyds plays into 
the hands of those who distrust him, and 
dislike the Boer Government he served, by 
writing of the Kaffirs :-— 


‘“*They were without exception the most in- 
veterate cattle thieves, and they showed a supreme 
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disregard for the distincti uth and 
ome sae i ction between truth and 
“To-day,” he writes, too truly, 

“‘the inhabitants of South Africa, both English 
and Dutch, are practically united in their con. 
demnation of early missionary methods.” 
Attacking the British Government for its 
protection of the natives, Dr. Leyds adds :— 

** Successive Secretaries of State adopted a 

method of dealing with the blacks which alone 
would have compelled the border population to 
emigrate.” 
In this matter Dr. Leyds will have against 
him every European,not personally interested, 
whose conviction is Christian, and also those 
guided by a non-Christian idealism which, 
as taught by Mr. John M. Robertson and 
others of influence in Parliament, produces 
violent conflict with white South African 
opinion. In his strictures on the recognition 
of native States in 1851 Dr. Leyds condemns 
in advance the policy which has produced 
the colony of Basutoland, and which has 
preserved Khama. It is clear that the large 
reserves set aside for the natives in Swazi- 
land by the recent settlement would not find 
protection from Dr. Leyds. He gives a very 
different account of the operations against 
the Basutos, by Briton and Boer, in the 
thirty-three years which followed 1851, from 
that which our reading of history suggests. 
The circumstances which forced the Cape to 
ask us to take back Basutoland in March, 
1884, are not to be disposed of by the violent 
language here quoted—used by the Aus- 
tralian correspondent Mr. Hales in 1901. 

Dr. Leyds writes :— 

‘* Among the other charges that were brought 
against them [‘‘the Transvaalers”] was that...... 
native prisoners taken in war were invariably 
enslaved.” 


He attacks “the English practice....a hut 
tax. This paid for the cost of government, 
and was supposed to act as an incentive to 
the natives to work.’ Among the Boers 
“payment for the use of the ground on 
which their tribes lived” by “a stated 
amount of labour yearly,” and the apprentice 
system applied to “ destitute persons,”’ form, 
Dr. Leyds says, “the only foundation for 
the charge of....slavery.’’ The practices 
above named he defends by examples drawn 
from the Cape and Natal. 

When Dr. Leyds, after having thus pre- 
judiced his case, comes to his main point, 
he manages to make things unpleasant for 
the memory of Lord Carnarvon. The 
annexation, in 1848, by Sir Harry Smith, 
of the territory which later formed the 
Orange State, had been based on a supposed 
consent of the Boers which was afterwards 
admitted to have been imaginary, and Lord 
Grey had been deceived by “ the man on the 
spot.” As to “the asset of the flag,” Dr. 
Leyds has grounds for thinking that on such 
occasions it is necessary to guard against 
deception by “men who hope that British 
rule will temporarily increase the value of 
their holdings” — often speculative, in 
“options,” rather than real. The state- 
ment, in the second Queen’s Speech of 1877, 
that “‘ the Proclamation of my Sovereignty 
in the Transvaal has been received throughout 
the Province with enthusiasm,” was untrue. 
When this was pointed out in February, 1880, 
by the present Duke of Devonshire and 
others, Lord Carnarvon seemed to throw 
the blame on Sir T. Shepstone. The 
passages from the Commission of 1876 and 
from letters brought together by Dr. Leyds 
show that Lord Carnarvon was himself 
responsible. 

he complaint made that John Bright has 
“‘ few successors ”’ is not well founded, but the 
measure of popularity reached by the war 
of 1899 was in high degree due to Dr. Leyds’s 
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own policy. He killed his Republic by his 
intrigues, and it might have survived if 
Kruger had had a less adventurous secretary. 

Comparison between explosive and expand- 
ing bullets, attacks on the Intelligence 
Department of our War Office for inquiries 
similar to those made by foreign War Offices 
in England, and the charge of “ employing 
thousands of blacks against” the Boers in 
1900, are not helpful. The employment of 
our native cavalry from India was deli- 
berately avoided when it would have been 
all-important, and the employment of natives 
in auxiliary services was not much worse 
than that employment of their native body- 
servants which was common among the chief 
Boer farmers. 


Mr. 8. PARNELL KERR in the preface to 
From Charing Cross to Delhi (Fisher Unwin) 
tells us that books on India may be divided 
into three classes: the guide-book; the 
colour-book, “so called because the colour 
in the pictures makes up for the want of it 
in the letterpress”; and the educational 
treatise. But his book is none of these; it 
is merely “‘ a light and irresponsible chronicle 
of impressions: nothing more.” The de- 
finition may be accepted, except the last 
two words, for there is something more ; 
not a great deal, perhaps, but still enough 
to stimulate serious thought. And this is 
skilfully contrasted with the lighter and 
larger part of the book, wherein the author 
conducts the reader, with much pleasure and 
little fatigue, over the long journey indicated 
in the title. Mr. Kerr appears generally 
to see straight and receive just impressions 
—slight necessarily, for in a brief visit they 
can scarcely be otherwise. He would do 
well to realize that the “ average Anglo- 
Indian” and even the ‘“choleric Anglo- 
Indian,” who have studied the country and 
its people for the better part of their lives 
are more likely to be correct in their conclu- 
sions as to what is best for both than any 
casual visitor, even though he may be above 
the average. 


QUITE a different book connected with 
India, though not included in Mr. Kerr’s 
three classes, is Simla Village Tales ; or, 
Folk-Tales from the Himalayas, by Alice 
Elizabeth Dracott (John Murray). It con- 
sists of fifty-seven stories or fables gathered 
in the neighbourhood of India’s summer 
capital, stories which have been expelled by 
the bustle of official life, and have found refuge 
in 
“distant valleys and remote villages, where, on 
cold winter nights, Paharees, young and old, 
om together to hear these FP igen oe tales. 

rom their cradle under the shade of ancient 
deodars, beside the rocks, forests, and streams of 
= mighty we mountains, have I sought 

hese tales to place them upon the t Book- 
shelf of the World.” Po — 
Paharees, it may be mentioned, are hill men 
and women. The tales deserve a modest 
space in the collection indicated, for Hima- 
layan folk-lore is fascinating, and is, Mrs. 
Dracott thinks, in danger of disappearing. 
So we are indebted to her, her sister, and 
her husband for rescuing some of the stories 
while there is yet time. Many of them have 
a strong family likeness to those of other 
lands, and one, ‘A Legend of Sardana,’ is 
based on fact, though all stories respecting 
the Begum Sumroo do not greatly redound 
to her reputation for sanctity. The illus- 
trations are appropriate: some apparently 
are by Mrs. Dracott, and Mr. Hallam Murray, 
whose skill as an artist is well known, is 
thanked for “ invaluable assistance.” The 
binding is in excellent taste, and in harmony 
with the contents of the book. 


On the whole, we may congratulate Mr. 
W. C. Mackenzie on A Short History of 





the Scottish Highlands and Isles (Paisley, 
Gardner). The subject is worthy of more 
attention than it usually receives from 
Scottish historians, though lately Dr. Mit- 
chell’s ‘History’ emphasized the import- 
ance of this branch of the national story. 
A fairly homogeneous early civilization 
(this is hardly too high a view to take of the 
condition of the Celtic lordship of the Isles 
as it emerged from the Scandinavian crucible) 
is met by the mixed force of the younger 
Norman and Papal aggression, with its 
feudal and ecclesiastical apparatus. That 
force—which in little more than a century 
reduced the polity of Lowland Scotland to 
the pattern of continental Europe, and by a 
more gradual process teutonized its language, 
and to some extent its blood—never com- 
pletely superseded in practice the patriarchal 
institutions of the Highlands, and to this 
day has not entirely eclipsed the ancient 
tongue. The antagonism of these ideals is 
the history of the Highlands; and their 
contemporaneous influence is the key to 
the savage conflicts of private war, and the 
occasional outbreaks on a public scale, that 
mark that history. Though in the North, 
after the conquest of Moray, there was no 
such nucleus of general resistance to the 
Lowland power as existed in the West, the 
same causes underlay the internecine war- 
fare of the clans. This general truth is 
fairly indicated by the present author. 

His early chapters deal generally and 
cautiously with the questions of primitive 
races and language, and where conclusions 
are drawn, they are those of the most recent 
authorities. The medieval annals, much 
compressed, enable us to trace the emerg- 
ence of the house of Somerled, its aggrandize- 
ment by the gratitude of Bruce to Angus 
Og, and the seeds of its decadence planted 
in the new feudal relations with the Crown. 
Later we are told of the clan-struggles which 
followed the fall of the Island lordship, the 
steady acquisitiveness of Argyle, the rise of 
the Mackenzies, and the establishment of 
the Gordons as a Highland power. Occa- 
sionally the compression of details is some- 
what disconcerting. Thus on p. 77 we are 
told :— 

‘‘The Kers [sic] of Lorne, nephews of Donald 

Balloch, had a squabble over the family property, 
in which the Earl of Argyle intervened, and much 
blood was spilt.” 
No one would guess that this refers to John 
Ciar Macdougal “of Lorne,” head of his 
clan, to whose father Stewart, the feudal 
lord of Lorne, had given, in 1451, titles of 
some of the lands comprised in the old 
Celtic lordship. Here we have a typical 
transaction, and the interference of Argyle 
to release John Ciar from imprisonment by 
his brother Alan, and to assert himself in the 
territory he afterwards acquired, was typical 
also. No doubt ‘much blood was spilt.” 
Our author shows that, among Scottish 
kings after Bruce, James IV. and V. best 
understood and dealt with Highland pro- 
blems, and that in the long tale of misunder- 
standing and perfidy James I. of England 
takes the palm of demerit. 

The civil wars of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are adequately treated, 
though with some marks of haste. A Sir 
James Livingstone has been invented as the 
victor of the “‘Haughs of Cromdale ”—an 
odd duplication, which may be compared to 
the converse process of some recent writers, 
who have rolled the two famous or notorious 
Sirs George Mackenzie into one. 

The most important part of the book deals 
with modern times, and a series of views 
of the social and economical conditions of 
the country at different periods during the 
indefinite centuries leave little to be desired 
except marginal dates. These would pre- 








vent past conditions being confused by the 
general reader with those of to-day. 

The author, in spite of occasional sole- 
cisms, has a trenchant style when he pleases. 
‘““The densely populated borough of Camp-- 
beltown riding into the haven of assured 
wealth on a sea of whisky ”’ is not the least 
happy of his touches. His views are demo-- 
cratic, but he endeavours to be impartial. 
To our thinking, he is, like most people, too- 
severe upon the lairds of recent times. There 
were uncommercial chiefs besides Seaforth ; 
and some were ruined for their clansmen’s: 
sake. At any rate, it should be remembered 
that most of them had had feudal titles for 
centuries, and in the eye of the law were- 
always “‘landislords,” and nothing else ; 
and that when the Land Commission gave: 
the crofters, whose mode of occupancy only 
became universal in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the boon of fixity of 
tenure, it gave what, in a strictly legal sense, 
they never had before. Under the clan 
system they were governed by an autocracy,. 
‘““tempered by assassination.” Their land 
rights were on sufferance, but their interests- 
were those of their chiefs, and “if they 
were serfs, they never knew it.” We agree: 
with our author that the patriarchal system, 
purged of its feudal accretions, might have 
proved a beneficent solution of many socio- 
logical problems. But, apart from legis- 
lation, how could chiefs have avoided the: 
commercial economy of their day ? and what 
intelligent legislation on such a subject could 
have been expected from the economists of 
the time ? 


THE Cambridge University Press have 
sent us a copy of The Interlinear Bible: 
1611 and 1885, which is on India paper, and 
presents a very ingenious means of detecting 
at once the differences between the Revised 
and Authorized Versions. The generat 
principle adopted is that large type repre- 
sents the agreement of both. When they 
differ, the renderings of both are printed 
in small type: those of the Revised 
Version in the upper line, and those of the 
Authorized in the lower. A blank in the- 
upper or lower line indicates the absence of 
any corresponding words in the Revised 
Version or the Authorized Version respect- 
ively. Thus the reader has before his eyes 
two continuous versions. The use of italics. 
in the old Version has been rightly reduced,. 
and in other ways the volume is admirably 
practical in its brevity and comprehensive- 
ness. 


Messrs. SKEFFINGTON have sent us @ 
collection of odds and ends of information 
criticism, philology, &c., by the late General 
Maxwell, which is entitled Pribbles and 
Prabbles. The book, in fact, is very like a 
bound volume of Notes and Queries, begin- 
ning with such topics as Baboo English, queer’ 
Bibles, changes in pronunciation, and 
printers’ errors. The author was, as he 
says, an idle man, interested in languages,. 
and he has gathered a good deal that 
should serve to amuse the ordinary reader. 
But there is very little originality in his 
collections, and he has explained or repeated 
a great deal that educated people know. He 
has printed, for instance, as ‘“‘ very seldom 
seen’ Catherine Fanshawe’s riddle on H, 
and an epigram which we find in five books. 
within our reach. 

He was an industrious student of Latin 
and Greek, though his scholarship is now 
somewhat old-fashioned. ‘‘Quem deus vult 
perdere,” &c., is untraced, he says, but he 
ought to have referred to the note in Jebb’s. 
‘Antigone’ on it. The Greek inscription 
on Johnson’s tomb is all awry, he notes, 
in Mr. Birrell’s edition of Boswell (1896) ; 
but he is wrong in supposing that he alone 
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Shas noticed the blunder, or that this edition 
as the latest available. He seems to think 
ait odd that in Malone’s note to Boswell, which 
contains the Greek in question, such a blunder 
Should have remained for many years un- 
scorrected. It would be odd if it were the 
fact. Malone gave the Greek correctly, or 
saw that his printers did, in the edition of 
1824 that lies before us. Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
(1887) gives it correctly, too, in his famous 
edition. The fact is that modern careless- 
ness alone has made the muddle. As for 
the wording of the epitaph, reference should 
shave been made to Johnston’s ‘ Life of Parr,’ 
which explains its source. The book frankly 
-acknowledges that many of its good things 
-are transferred from others—a creditable 
confession, which is becoming increasingly 
rare—and the author, if he suffers “ chest- 
nuts” gladly, has some interesting specula- 
stions of his own to put forward. Thus on 
the pen-name of George Eliot he has a more 
ry suggestion than J. W. Cross in the 
* Life ’ :— 
**Many years ago—some time in the forties—a 
_young officer of the Bengal cavalry—a very fine 
young man, I believe, called George Donnithorne 
liot, was accidentally drowned in the lake of 
*Nynee Tal,’ in the lower Himalayas. Now it will be 
admitted that Donnithorne is a very uncommon 
name; yet we have ‘Arthur Donnithorne’ in 
* Adam Bede >; and we have the rest of that young 
man’s name, ‘George Eliot,’ as the novelist’s 
udonym. I think there is something in this. 
t is too remarkable a coincidence to due to 
mere chance. Who knows but that the Geor 
Donnithorne Eliot of Nynee Tal was an early friend, 
fame, or ideal of Marian Evans; and hence her 
doption of the name George Eliot.” 
There is, too, a perpetual public which 
ejoices in such notes as the following :— 
“It is a curious fact, perhaps not generally 
x«xnown or remembered, though doubtless familiar 
to Macaulay’s omniscient schoolboy, that Charles 
James Fox had two aunts, of whom one died in 
1665, and the other in 1826; the deaths of these 
‘two ladies having thus been separated by the 
-extraordinary interval of 161 years.” 
‘The index is not adequate, but the book is 
‘hardly likely to be used for reference. 


THE third set of fifty volumes which are 
‘mow appearing in ‘‘ Everyman’s Library ”’ 
{Dent) contains some notable additions. 
Scott’s novels are now completed, and Pitt’s 
-Orations open a new section : two of Borrow’s 
books, Lavengro and The Bible in Spain, are 
‘introduced by T. 8. and Mr. Edward Thomas 
respectively. The latter has the better 
conception of his business, it seems to us. 
T.S. writes in a style which does not qualify 
‘him to patronize Matthew Arnold as he 
dioes. Much of his essay is interesting but 
‘outside the matter in hand, and we do not 
agree with his views. It would have been 
‘better, surely, to give the introductions to 
these two books to the same critic. Borrow 
has been the subject of many reprints of 
‘late years, but there is happy enterprise 
‘in the reissue of the work of his friend 
Ford, Gatherings from Spain, which consists 
of selections from the famous ‘ Handbook.’ 
It is a most entertaining volume, and is 
‘capably introduced by Mr. Okey, whose 
notes will be of real service to readers. Prof. 
Herford has written a lucid summary of the 
chief points in Browne’s Religio Medici, and 
‘other Writings, to which a glossary is wisely 
appended. Another Brown needs no intro- 
duction for Rab and his Friends, which, with 
other selections from ‘Hore Subsecive,’ 
will be a welcome revelation to many 
‘readers. Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, 2 vols., is an addition to the series 
‘which pleases us much, and revives our hope 
-of increasing the number of those who love 
-@ ballad. The Kingdom of Christ, 2 vols., 
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the public the work of a remarkable pioneer 
of thought who helped to make The Atheneum 
in its early days. 

Perhaps, however, the most striking of 
the volumes before us is The Dramas of 
Sophocles in English Verse, by Sir George 
Young, who has revised his rendering for 
inclusion in the “‘ Library.” Here we have 
@ modern version by a oe scholar not only 
of the plays, but also of the tantalizing frag- 
ments of one of the first stylists in the first 
language in the world for grace and beauty. 
We get notes, too, in which the translator 
gives us, briefly and often pungently, his 
views on matters of text and rendering. The 
thanks of the public are due to him for allow- 
ing the republication at a cheap price of his 
version. Like all the best renderings, it 
shows skilful use of Shakspeare’s language. 


Messrs. Macmriian’s “ Pocket Hardy ” 
begins with Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, and is 
sure to very widely taken up. Jt is 
neatly bound and well printed ; further, it 
contains the remarkable prefaces, to the 
quality of which we called attention in 
noticing the same firm’s last edition of Mr. 
Hardy’s novels. 


Cranford, and other Tales, is just out in the 
“* Knutsford ’ Edition of Mrs. Gaskell (Smith 
& Elder), which, among its other merits, 
is judiciously illustrated. The frontispiece 
is a charming sketch of Knutsford which 
was made in 1846, and was only discovered 
recently. Dr. Ward’s introduction to the 
best of Mrs. Gaskell’s works is an excellent 
piece of work, from which in many places we 
are tempted to quote. It excels both in 
criticism and in intimate knowledge of the 
truth and fancy which went to the making 
of the inimitable idyll. Few books are so 
near the heart of England. 


WE are glad to see a new edition of Mr. 
Lacon Watson’s Hints to Young Authors 
(Brown & Langham). It is not all to be 
taken seriously, as the author now explains, 
but it is none the worse for exhibiting in a 
light way a good deal of sound advice. 
Beginners are apt to waste their own time 
as well as that of editors to an annoying 
extent. They need instruction, especially 
in an age when it is usual for everybody to 
write on everything, with the hope of getting 
something inserted somewhere. We our- 
selves do not want, for instance, chatty 
articles derived from second-rate books of 
reference, or ten ‘‘ poems” at once from 
anybody. 

Mr. Joun Lone has just published a six- 
penny edition of the late Mrs. Craigie’s novel 
The Flute of Pan. It shows much of the 
author’s pungent analysis of character, but 
is over-elaborate in style. 
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THE ORIGIN OF LINCOLN’S INN. 


I HAVE recently examined the chartulary 
of the Abbey of Malmesbury, now in the 
Cotton Collection at the British Museum 
(Faustina, B. VITJ.). To my great surprise 
I discovered that the abbot’s mansion in 
Holborn is described (fo. 192) as Lincoln’s 
Inn in some letters patent dated 6 October, 
1380 (and confirmed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury acting under Papal authority on 
13 October, 1383), whereby the Abbot and 
Convent of Malmesbury made an assignment 
of certain recently acquired property for a 
special ecclesiastical purpose. The material 
words of the assignment are as follows :— 





“‘deputauimus disposuimus ordinauimus et assig- 
nauimus pro nobis et successoribus nostris 
imperpetuum capelle beate Marie uirginis in 
ecclesia monasterii predicti site pro diuini cultus 
augmento ac conseruacione luminarium in eadem 
capella pro tempore ardencium et pro reparacione 
eiusdem capelle imposterum diligenda, uidelicet 
totum hospicium nostrum uocatum Lyncolnesynne 
in parochia sancti Andree in MHolbourne in 
suburbio Londonie situatum cum omnibus mes- 
suagiis schopis gardinis et curtilagiis eidem hos- 
picio adiacentibus et cum omnibus redditibus et 
pertinenciis suis uniuersis una cum reuersione 
unius messuagii et unius curtilagii que Gaillardus 
Pet et Agnes uxor eius tenent ad terminum uite 
eorum situatorum in orientali parte predicti hospicii 
nostri prouiso tamen quod quocienscunque nos uel 
successores nostri abbates dicti monasterii ibidem 
fuerimus pro parliamento regio siue aliis negociis 
nostris Londonie expediendis habeamus usum et 
aysiamentum tocius noui hospicii nostri ibidem 
iuxta magna gardinum de nouo edificati ac eciam 
coquine occidentali parte dicti hospicii situate cum 
libero introitu et egressu ad eadem pro mora et 
habitacione nostris ut premittitur ita quod custos 
predicte capelle qui pro tempore fuerit aliis 
temporibus de predictis hospicio et coquina ad 
comodum capelle supradicte liberam habeat 
disposicionem.” 

On another folio of the chartulary we have 
the words, “de firmario noui hospicii apud 
Londoniam uocati Lyncolnesynne ” (fo. 253 
verso). 

The property described in these documents 
was situate on the south side of Holborn, 
immediately to the east of Staple Inn. It 
obviously acquired the name of Lincoln’s 
Inn from Thomas of Lincoln, who, as the 
chartulary shows, was one of its former 
owners. This Thomas was a_ counter 
(narrator) or serjeant, practising in the Court 
of Common Pleas, whose name appears in 
the Year Books of Edward IIT. He was the 
son of Thomas of Lincoln, and probably a 
descendant or kinsman of Gilbert of Lincoln, 
** parmenter,” who with his wife Alice was 
in possession of some of the property in 
November, 1269. 

The four charters by which the property 
became vested in the abbot and convent may 
be briefly noticed. By the first, dated 
1 December, 1364, Thomas of Lincoln 
granted all his lands and tenements in the 
parish of 8. Andrew, Holborn, to John Clay- 
mond, Peter Turk’, and Robert of Ditton. 
By the second, dated 3 Feb., 1365/6, Peter 
Turk’ and Robert of Ditton granted all their 
tenement in the parish of 8S. Andrew of 
Holborn, in the suburb of London, which 
they had of the gift and feoffment of Thomas 
of Lincoln, to William of Wroston, Thomas 
Coubrigg’, William Camme, and Robert of 
Cherlton. Tt would seem that at the date 
of this charter John Claymond was dead. 
By the third charter, dated 2 April, 1368, 
William of Wroston and Robert of Charlton 
released to Thomas Cowbridge and William 
Camme all right and claim which they had 
or in any way could have in three messuages 
in the parish of S. Andrew of Holborn, in the 
suburb of London, which formerly belonged 
to Thomas of Lincoln, and of which they 
themselves, William of Wroston, Robert of 
Cherlton, Thomas Coubrigg’, and William 
Camme had been enfeoffed by Peter Turk’ 
and Robert Ditton. Finally, by a charter 
dated 1 May, 1369, Thomas Coubrigg’ and 
William Camme, after obtaining licence from 
the king, granted the same property to the 
abbot and convent of Malmesbury (fo. 163 
verso). 

Thomas of Lincoln the serjeant was a 
likely person to have gathered round him a 
body of apprentices-at-law, such as those 
who formerly inhabited, and whose suc- 
cessors still occupy, the present Lincoln’s 
Inn. Perhaps we may see here the beginning 
of that famous Inn of Court. Thomas of 
Lincoln may on selling his Inn to the abbot 





of Malmesbury have taken up his residence: 
at the Lincoln’s Inn of to-day, which ther 
belonged to the Bishop of Chichester, bring- 
ing there a body of apprentices who had. 
lived with him in his old Inn. We may 
easily conceive the younger apprentices of a 
few generations later receiving instruction 
from their seniors, instead of from a resident: 
serjeant ; while those serjeants who had 
once been members of the Inn exercised 
a general supervision over the whole learned 
society. This, in fact, was the state of 
things at Lincoln’s Inn not long after the 
acquisition of their Holborn property by the- 
Abbot and Convent of Malmesbury. 

I am not suggesting that this is more than 
a possible explanation. For my part I am 
inclined to think that the old view that- 
Lincoln’s Inn was once the residence of the: 
Earls of Lincoln, whose arms it used, is still 
entitled to respect. In 1903 I published a 
brief paper intended to show that though: 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, had pur- 
chased a mansion in another part of Holborn: 
in the year 1286, very little evidence has been 
adduced to show that he or his ancestors: 
had not been in possession of the present- 
Lincoln’s Inn at an earlier date. Some ten 
years ago, when I was not interested in this- 
subject, I noticed on one of the Chancery 
Rolls an instrument mentioning a grant by a- 
member of the earl’s family to one of the 
bishops of Chichester of property in or 
adjoining London. I have unfortunately 
lost the reference to it; but the impression 
which the instrument left on my mind was 
that it related to some part of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Probably this instrument will come to light 
in one of the forthcoming Calendars of 
Chancery Rolls. 

The Malmesbury Chartulary contains 
much other information relating to the 
parish of S. Andrews, Holborn. In particular: 
the names of some of the successive owners 
of Staple Inn might be obtained from the 
descriptions of the boundaries of the Abbot 
of Malmesbury’s property. It is much to 
be regretted that no society exists for the 
publication of charters and other documents: 
relating to London. 

One other small matter of philological’ 
interest may be noticed. I have already 
mentioned a Gilbert of Lincoln, “‘ parmenter.” 
He is sometimes described in the chartulary 
as parmentarius and sometimes as pelliparius; 
this is also the case with some of the other 
citizens of London who owned land in Hol- 
born. The ‘New English Dictionary’ de- 
fines a parmenter as a tailor, but adds a note 
of interrogation. The definition is scarcely 
warranted by the examples cited; and, in 
view of the evidence of the Malmesbury 
charter, is almost certainly incorrect. 

G. J. TURNER. 








THE BELVOIR HOUSEHOLD 
ACCOUNTS. 
15, Greenhill Road, Harlesden, Sept. 8, 1906 

THOUGH also loth to encroach on your’ 
valuable space, I think that, in the interest 
of literary decency, some notice should be 
taken of Mr. Round’s attack on me; but 
in using his opening words, I do not intend. 
to abuse your columns by mere personalities. 
I will answer Mr. Round in as terse a manner. 
as possible. 

I had been compelled in my work to expose* 
his conduct, which may fairly be described 
in his own words, for making unwarrantable- 
additions to, and corrections of Domesday 
and the Red Book of the Exchequer, and of 
giving false dates, perhaps ignorantly, to 
other documents. Wishing to compel him» 
to answer this, I myself supplied him with 
passages from my seventh volume and 
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recently with the advance sheets of chap. i. 
of Section IX. of my work, which I published 
in advance of the volume; but instead of 
sending his reply to me direct or to any 
publication in which I could claim the usual 
privilege to reply, he sent it to the columns 
of a private journal open to regular sub- 
scribers only, 

As to the other charges of mendacity 
which you permit him to hurl at me in 
respect of this ridiculous mus, which com- 
pared to the more serious matter is not 
worth noticing, I do not understand what 
it is that he denies. J had my facts from 
Mr. Carrington himself—he was a lifelong 
friend, and I knew from himself how dis- 
satisfied he was with Mr. Round. He was 
a man incapable of untruthfulness, and I 
have good reason to know that his family 
have been much hurt at Mr. Round’s abuse 
of his privileges, and quite recently I have 
had the satisfaction to receive from Mrs. 
Carrington her warmest thanks for having 
in this preface vindicated her husband’s 
memory. Does Mr. Round deny that this 
great Shakspearean discovery was taken 
from Mr. Carrington’s private MSS., and 
that they were borrowed by Mr. Round 
himself from Mr. Carrington, who was led 
to believe that certain acknowledgments 
were to be given to him, although no worthy 
ones have ever been made? How came 
Mr. Carrington’s MSS. to be restored 
to his family after his death dis- 
figured by underscoring of parts evidently 
intended for the printer? All this may 
have been adream except the underscoring ; 
but it is wrong to call it mendacity. Will 
Mr. Round explain what he admits and 
what he denies ?—and I will answer him. 
And will he explain how it was that, when 
he saw the merit of this great discovery im- 
properly given to another man, he did not 
at once set the matter right ? The onus lay 
upon him to do so. It is, however, to the 
malicious attack made upon me in the last 
paragraph of Mr. Round’s letter that [ would 
particularly call attention. Mr. Round does 
not seem to regard my scholarship more 
highly than J view his pretensions. This 
is very sad, but—happily, I think I can get 
over it—his motives in thus attacking me 
should be exposed. Your readers are not 
perhaps aware that we are rivals in bringing 
out a history of Derbyshire. I have the 
start of him by the issue of eight volumes 
(from the preface of the ninth of which he 
evolves this libel). He has made frantic 
efforts to force his work upon the county, 
but without much success, for in my work 
I have by anticipation exposed many of 
his feudal blunders. J. Pym YEATMAN. 











*,* While reserving an open mind on 
the subject under discussion, we must so 
far agree with Mr. Yeatman as to refuse 
the use of our columns further in the matter. 








THE IRISH WORD 


’ 


““ RAHEEN.” 


THe word “raheen”’ is recorded in the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary ’ (s.v. ‘ Rean,’). 
No glossarial authority is given for the word, 
nor is there produced any evidence to show 
that it is, orever has been, a word belonging 
to the popular speech of any English dialect. 
The only quotation for the word is taken 
from the Folk-Lore Record (1882), v. 168 :— 


**Trees (which are usually hawthorns) in the 
raths, raheens, and such early structures, cannot 
be cut without bringing ill-luck to the occupier 
of the field.” 


From this it would appear that ‘‘ raheen”’ 
is a word used by antiquaries in speaking of 
Irish antiquities. Well, what is the meaning 
of the Irish word “raheen”? In the 
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dictionary the word appears as a form of 
“rean,” which is explained as follows :— 

‘* A balk in a field, esp. one serving as a boun- 
dary; a strip of uncultivated and overgrown 
ground round an arable field ; a division of land.” 


That is to say, “‘ raheen, an early structure,” 
is equated with “rean, a balk in a field.” 
Moreover, according to the dictionary 
this Irish word “raheen’”’ is of Germanic 
origin, and is identical with ‘‘O.N. rein, a 
strip of land.” The dictionary also equates 
our word not only with the Northern rean, 
a balk, but with the West-Country reen, a 
small stream, and with the Cornish reen, a 
steep hill-side. Surely it would have been 
more scientific to treat in separate articles 
these four words, which certainly have 
nothing whatever to do with one another, 
either in etymology or in meaning. 

There is nothing really obscure in the 
word “raheen.” It is simply an English 
way of writing Irish raithin, a genuine Gaelic 
word meaning a small fort or rath. Raithinis 
in form a diminutive of Irish rath, a mound 
or earthwork for defence. For ample in- 
formation on the subject of Irish “raths”’ 
see O’Curry’s ‘Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish’ (General Index). Both 
“Rath ” and ‘‘ Raheen”’ occur frequently 
in Irish place-names, as one may see 
from the ‘ Postal Guide’ or Crockford’s 
‘Clerical Directory.’ 

It may be noted that the Folk-Lore quota- 
tion above cited occurs also in the dictionary 
under the word ‘Rath.’ It is curious, 
therefore, that the etymology of “‘ raheen ” 
should have been missed. 

A. L. MAYHEw. 








Literary Gossip. 


PRINCIPAL CAIRD many years ago con- 
tributed a series of articles to Good Words 
under the general title of ‘ Essays for 
Sunday Reading.’ These, at the request 
of several Scottish booksellers, have been 
reprinted in book form, and will be pub- 
lished on October 2nd by Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, who inform us that the 
first edition has already been  over- 
subscribed, and that a second impression 
is now being prepared. Dr. Donald 
Macleod, who succeeded the author as 
pastor of Park Church, Glasgow, has 
written a biographical introduction. 


The Cornhill Magazine for October 
reproduces a newly discovered portrait 
of Charlotte Bronté. Mr. A. C. Benson 
writes on ‘The Ethics of Reviewing’ ; 
and in ‘La Chaise-Dieu’ Miss Violet 
Markham describes a picturesque corner 
of France. Mr. F. T. Bullen writes from 
a seaman’s point of view on * The Tides.’ 
In ‘ A Private of the Mutiny ’ Mr. Walter 
Frith gives a little history of an old soldier 
still living. 

Amone the new books of Messrs. Long- 
man are ‘ Personal and Literary Letters 
of Robert, Earl of Lytton,’ by his 
daughter, in two volumes, with eight 
portraits ; the ‘Correspondence of Two 
Brothers,’ the eleventh Duke of Somerset 
and Lord Webb Seymour, edited by Lady 
Guendolen Ramsden; ‘ Recollections of 
a Lucknow Veteran,’ by Major-General 
Ruggles ; ‘Twenty Years of Continental 
Work and Travel,’ by Bishop Wilkinson ; 





and a memoir, by Mrs. Charles Towle, of 
John Mason Neale, whose work takes a 
leading part in many hymn-books. 

THE same firm announce a revised 
reissue of Prof. Mackail’s ‘Select Epi- 
grams from the Greek Anthology,’ a 
delightful book which has long been 
out of print. Reprints of Nettleship’s 
‘Memoir of T. H. Green,’ as a separate 
book with a short preface by Mrs. Green, 
and of ‘The Diary of Master William 
Silence’ are also to be noted. 

AmonG the articles in the October 
Independent Review will be ‘The Genius 
of William Morris,’ by Prof. J. W. Mac- 
kail; ‘The New Egyptian Nationalism,’ 
by Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt; ‘ Liberal- 
ism, Socialism, and the Master of Eli- 
bank,’ by Mr. L. G. Chiozza-Money, M.P. ; 
‘The Motor Tyranny,’ by Mr G. L. 
Dickinson; ‘Germans and Letts in the 
Baltic Provinces,’ by Prince Lieven ; ‘ Sir 
Edward Grey’s Foreign Policy: II. The 
Congo; the Pan-Islamic Movement,’ by 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford; ‘The Land Policy 
of the Government,’ by Mr. F. A. 
Channing, M.P.; and ‘ Oxford in the New 
Century,’ by Mr. A. E. Zimmern. 

In the October Blackwood Sir Herbert 
Maxwell writes on the proposed land 
legislatign for Scotland, and gives his 
experience as an owner of small hold- 
ings. Another article discusses the ques- 
tion of naval mobility under the title of 
‘The Speed of the Capital Ship.’ There 
is a poem by Mr. Alfred Noyes, entitled 
‘From the Shore.’ The number also con- 
tains ‘ Concerning a General Staff,’ by 
Major G. F. MacMunn. 

Messrs. CHapMan & HALL are 
publishing this autumn ‘The American 
Scene,’ in which Mr. Henry James gives 
his impressions of a year spent in the 
United States after a long absence; and 
‘ The Future in America,’ which is further 
described as ‘‘a search after realities,” 
by Mr. H. G. Wells. In sociology and 
ethics Prince Kropotkin’s ‘ The Conquest 
of Bread,’ Mr. L. T. Hobhouse’s ‘ Morals 
in Evolution,’ 2 vols., and ‘The Return 
to the Land,’ by Senator Jules Méline, 
should be of interest. The indefatigable 
Mr. C. G. Harper has a new work on ‘ The 
Old Inns of England,’ with numerous 
illustrations, appearing with the same 
firm. 

Messrs. Hopper & StoucHTon’s long 
list of announcements includes ‘ The Cities 
of St. Paul,’ by Prof. W. M. Ramsay ; 
‘Studies in the Theology of the New 
Testament,’ by Principal Fairbairn; in 
the series of ‘Literary Lives,” ‘ Ibsen,’ 
by Mr. Gosse, and ‘Goethe,’ by Prof. 
Dowden; ‘The Life of Sir George Wil- 
liams,’ by Mr. J. E. Hodder Williams ; 
and ‘Alone in the Heart of Japan,’ by 
Mrs. Adams Fisher. Their fiction includes 
‘Running Water,’ by Mr. A. E. W. Mason; 
‘A Princess of Vascovy,’ by Mr. John 
Oxenham ; ‘The Second Book of Tobiah,’ 
by Miss Silberrad; ‘A Little Brown 
Mouse,’ by Madame Albanesi; ‘The 
Triumphs of Tinker,’ by Mr. Edgar Jepson; 
and ‘ Towards the Light,’ by Miss Dorothea 
Price Hughes. 
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Amone the books to be published by 
the Cambridge University Press are ‘The 
Essays and English Plays of Cowley,’ 
edited by Mr. A. R. Waller; ‘The Works 
of Giles and Phineas Fletcher,’ edited by 
Mr. F. S. Boas; ‘The Poems of George 
Gascoigne,’ edited by Prof. J. W. Cun- 
liffe; and ‘Modern Spain, 1815-98,’ by 
the late H. Butler Clarke. 

Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have in 
hand ‘ William Clark, Journalist, his Life 
and Work,’ by Mr. Herbert Burrows and 
others; ‘Memoirs of Prince Kropotkin,’ 
arranged by Mr. B. S. Rowntree ; ‘ Medal- 
lions from Early Florentine History,’ by 
Miss Emily Underdown; and ‘ A Dictionary 
of Political Phrase,’ by Mr. H. Mont- 
gomery, assisted by Mr. P. G. Cambray. 


In one of the letters of Acton to be 
published in * Lord Acton and his Circle ’ 
on Monday will be found a neat little 
domestic criticism of Gladstone. Acton 
reports Mr. Robertson Gladstone as com- 
plaining, ““My brother William never 
looks out of the window.” The curious 
in such analogies may care to recall that 
of Manning, a close friend of Gladstone’s 
earlier career. Manning’s sister used to 
say, “I should like to take Henry to see 
the shops in Regent Street.” 

Mr. Joun Lane will publish next week 
‘A Cruise across Europe: Notes on a 
Freshwater Voyage from Holland to the 
Black Sea,’ by Mr. Donald Maxwell. 
From the ice - encumbered harbour of a 
sleeping Dutch village the Walrus of 
London makes her departure to the Near 
East. Climbing by the Rhine and Maine, 
she crosses a mountain range by an 
almost unknown canal and reaches the 
Danube. Thence she descends through 
Austria, Hungary, Servia, and Bulgaria 
to the Roumanian swamps on the shores 
of the Black Sea. Readers of the author’s 
similar book, ‘The Log of the Griffin,’ 
will expect a lively record. 


Macmillan’s Magazine for October in- 
cludes ‘Short Commons,’ an account of 
the attack on a fort in one of the Philip- 
pines, the defenders of which were re- 
duced nearly to starvation; an article on 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Discipline ; a paper on ‘ Early 
Jacobean Architecture,’ by Mr. J. L. Etty ; 
and ‘ Between the Cataracts,’ notes from 
an Egyptian diary, by Mr. Harold Spender. 


Temple Bar for October contains a 
paper by Mr. Edward Thomas on ‘ Gilbert 
White,” giving a sketch of his character 
and life, both apart from, and in con- 
nexion with, Selborne; Mr. Cecil Chester- 
ton, in ‘ Art and the Detective,’ puts in 
a plea for the Sherlock Holmes school of 
fiction, when it is good of its kind; Miss 
Margaret Perry in ‘ The Story of a French 
Cat’ describes a household favourite ; 
and Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley contributes 
the ballad of ‘ A Mortgaged Farm.’ 


_Mr. Hervemann is publishing a limited 

library edition of the complete works of 
Tourguénieff. This consists of fifteen 
volumes, with forty-eight illustrations, 
translated by the competent hand of 
Mrs. Constance Garnett. 





AmMone autumn announcements is 
‘Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies,’ 
by Mr. William T. Hornaday, with seventy 
illustrations, from photographs taken by 
Mr. John M. Phillips, and two maps. 
This is the narrative of an exciting expe- 
dition which the author and the illustrator 
made into the mountains of British 
Columbia in search of the elusive moun- 
tain goats and sheep. Grizzly bears and 
other big game were incidents of the 
chase. Mr. Werner Laurie is the pub- 
lisher. 

Dr. CHARLES G. RUSSELL, who since 
1887 has been editor of The Glasgow 
Herald, has resigned on account of ill- 
health. Formerly upon the staff of The 
Caledonian Mercury, he was afterwards 
London correspondent of The Leeds 
Mercury, and was also for eight years 
literary editor of The Sportsman. In 
1885 he became assistant editor of The 
Glasgow Herald, and two years later 
succeeded Dr. Stoddart as editor on his 
resignation. Dr. Russell was president 
of the Institute of Journalists in 1892-3. 


AMONG new volumes of verse to be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock shortly are 
‘Childe Rowland, and other Poems,’ by 
Mr. Alfred A. Bell, and ‘ Farewell to 
Eton, and other Verses,’ by Mr. K. 
Fenton, author of ‘ Eastern Memories.’ 


AmoneG Messrs. Cassell’s new volumes 
for the season are ‘ Westminster Abbey : 
its Story and Associations,’ by Mrs. A. 
Murray Smith, a daughter of Dean 
Bradley, which will be fully illustrated ; 
and ‘ Notable Trials,’ in which Mr. R. S. 
Deans has revived some romances of the 
law courts. Particular attention will be 
attracted by their announcement of the 
‘* Pentland Edition” of the works of 
Stevenson, which is to be complete in 
twenty volumes, and limited to 1,550 
copies. It is proposed to include the 
works that appeared in the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Edition,” with some new matter, but 
not the Letters. Mr. Gosse is writing a 
General Introduction and a series of brief 
biographical notes. 

THe Twenty-fourth Annual Report of 
the Cambridge (Mass.) Dante Society, just 
issued, announces that Dr. Paget Toynbee 
and Signor Isidoro del Lungo, the well- 
known editor of the chronicle of Dino 
Compagni, have been elected honorary 
members of the Society. The Report 
contains a detailed chronological list, by 
Dr. Toynbee, of English translations from 
Dante, from Chaucer to the present day, 
which runs to well over 100 pages, and 
is by far the most exhaustive list of the 
kind yet published. 


Messrs. Putman’s Sons’ new books 
include ‘Madame de Staél to Benjamin 
Constant,’ unpublished letters, translated 
from the papers of Madame Charlotte de 
Constant; ‘ Princesses and Grand Dames,’ 
an authorized English version of Arvéde 
Barine ; and a book on ‘ John Calvin’ by 
Prof. Williston Walker. 

Messrs. DuckwortH & Co. are pub- 
lishing this season ‘The Life and Letters 
of Leslie Stephen,’ by Prof. F. W. Mait- 





land; ‘The Future of Japan,’ by Mr. 
W. P. Watson; ‘Comparative Studies in 
Nursery Rhymes,’ by Miss Nina Ecken- 
stein; and in fiction ‘His People,’ by 
Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham ; 
‘ Old Fireproof,’ by Mr. Owen Rhoscomy] ; 
and ‘Human Toll,’ by Mrs. Barbara 
Baynton. 


Mr. GEoRGE ALLEN announces the 
** Lilliput Series” of books for children. 
Each book will contain illustrations in 
black-and-white and in colour, by Mr. 
Carton Moore Park, the editor of the 
series, and the type will be large—an 
important point. 

Mr. EvetzicH Nasu has in prepara- 
tion ‘From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands,’ 
by Miss Beatrice Grimshaw, with a hun- 
dred illustrations; and a translation of 
‘Canada: the Two Races,’ by M. André 
Siegfried, an important study to which 
we devoted a long notice in its French 
form. 

Mr. WALTER Hoge, whose last volume 
of verse, ‘The Bacchante, and other 
Poems,’ was favourably received, will 
publish on Wednesday next through Mr. 
S. Wellwood a volume of new sonnets, 
entitled ‘ Meditata.’ 

M. Huysmans is publishing on Octo- 
ber Ist a book on ‘Les Foules de 
Lourdes.’ 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE announce a 
course of ten lectures—arranged in con- 
junction with the Education Committee 
of the London County Council, and open 
without fee to all teachers in London 
schools—on ‘Greek Literature,’ by Mr. 
L. Solomon, on Saturday mornings, be- 
ginning with October 13th. Particular 
attention will be given to the choice of 
the best English translations and com- 
mentaries on the subject. 


Pror. L. M. Branprin begins on the 
same day a course of ten lectures on 
La Fontaine’s Life and Fables and the 
technique of French Verse, and Prof. 
A. Pollard begins on the Thursday before 
ten lectures, principally on the history 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; while Prof. Ker announces courses 
on ‘ Middle English Texts,’ beginning on 
October 9th, and ‘The History of Eng- 
lish Poetry,’ beginning the next day. 

A COLLEGE professor will present in the 
October number of Scribner’s some medi- 
tations on the small salaries of professors, 
and what they could do with fifteen 
thousand a year. 

WE are sorry to hear of the death, on 
Monday last, of M. Alexandre Beljame, 
Professor of English Literature at the 
Faculté des Lettres, Paris. M. Beljame 
was born at Villiers-le-Bal (Seine et Oise) 
on November 26th, 1843. He published a 
number of books which have become 
standard educational works with teachers 
of English in French schools, and trans- 
lated several plays by Shakspeare, Tenny- 
son’s ‘Enoch Arden,’ and Shelley’s 
‘Alastor.’ 

Mr. H. J. GuaisHer, of Wigmore Street, 
is publishing in October ‘The Ambrose 
Calendar,’ which will specially appeal to 
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those with literary taste. The borders 
and pages have been expressly designed 
by Mr. John Phillips from the decora- 
tions of old manuscripts, amongst others 
the famous ‘ Book of Kells.’ 


THe well-known author Wolfgang 
Kirchbach, whose death in his forty- 
ninth year is reported from Bad Nauheim, 
was born in London.of German parents. 
He settled in Germany, where he took up 
journalism, and became the editor of the 
Magazin fiir Literatur, and “‘ feuilleton 
editor,” first of the Newe Dresdener Tage- 
blait, and in 1890 of the Dresdener Nach- 
richten. He was the author of a number 
of novels, among them ‘Das Leben auf 
der Walze’ and ‘Kinder des Reiches,’ 
and of several plays and volumes of 
verse. His philosophical writings, ‘ Was 
lehrte Jesus?’ and ‘Das Buch Jesus,’ 
attracted much attention at the time of 
their publication. 


ByéRNson’s novel ‘ Mary’ will be pub- 
lished on October 3rd, and appear in 
fifteen different translations or foreign 
editions. It is concerned with the history 
of an old Norwegian family, and the 
development of a strong-minded woman 
by means of love. 


WE have to note the publication among 
Parliamentary Papers of the Annual 
Report of the Registrar-General for 
Ireland, 2s. 5d. 


NeExtT week we shall publish our annual 
notice of ‘German Literature,’ by Dr. 
Heilborn, and ‘Russian Literature,’ by 
M. Briusov. The latter has been delayed 
by the troublous state of the country. 


WE shall also notice some school-books 
suitable for the winter term now at hand. 

















SCIENCE 
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SYMBOLIC LOGIC. 


The Development of Symbolic Logic. By 
A. T. Shearman. (Williams & Norgate.)— 
This volume professes on its title-page to be 
“a Critical-Historical Study of the Logical 
Calculus.” Its style is smooth and pleasant 
and, when its author does not argue, lucid. 
In some places also the work is suggestive, 
if not convincing. So much we can say in 
favour of Mr. Shearman’s book; more, we 
regret tosay, we cannot. Whether we regard 
it in its critical or in its historical aspect, we 
find the work to be, on the whole, prejudiced 
and superficial, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, neither just nor accurate. These 
defects we believe to be due in part to in- 
sufficient reading; but they are evidently 
due also, and in greater measure, to the 
author’s exaggerated veneration for the 
founders of the symbolic logic which he 
accepts as orthodox. The fundamental 
dicta of these Mr. Shearman regards as estab- 
lished truths which cannot, without fallacy, 
be contradicted. When a controversialist 
places him in the awkward dilemma of having 
to choose between the surrender of one of 
these dicta and the acceptance of some 
absurd conclusion, he unhesitatingly accepts 
the conclusion, and euphemistically calls it a 

x. The paradox may appear absurd, 
but since it follows necessarily from the 
cherished dictum, it is not, and cannot be, 
wrong logically. It is no wonder, therefore, 
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that Mr. Shearman finds himself heavily 


handicapped when he ventures into con- 
troversy with a logician who has but scant 
reverence for authority, and accepts no 
dicta except such as common sense can 
endorse. The principal contributors to the 
development of symbolic logic since the time 
of Boole he considers to be ‘* Venn, Schréder, 
Keynes, Johnson, Mitchell, C. Ladd-Franklin, 
and Peirce.” Of two other logicians, Prof. 
Jevons and Mr. MacColl, he writes as follows : 

‘*Of these two writers the former unquestionably 
exercised in England, at any rate, a greater in- 
fluence than any other logician of his time, while 
the latter has in all his work shown an ability and 
inventiveness of a very high order. In spite of 
these facts, however, I cannot but think that 
Jevons and Mr. MacColl have not assisted to any 
great extent in erecting the symbolic structure 
that is at present available. In the case of Jevons 
the reason of this seems to be that he was wanting 


in the power of originating important logical 
generalisations, and that he failed to gen 
the full significance of the work done by other 


logicians. The smallness in the number of Mr. 
MacColl’s contributions to the creation of a useful 
calculus is apparently due to his conviction that it 
is impossible for him to co-operate with other 
symbolists, since their procedure involves, in his 
opinion, many limitations and errors.” 

In his subsequent criticism the author 
shows unfairness towards Jevons in unduly 
dwelling on the now universally perceived 
weak points in that logician’s system—on 
defects which Jevons, if he had lived, would 
probably have long ago corrected. The 
really important contributions of Jevons to 
symbolic logic, as it was in his day under- 
stood, he slurs over with slight notice. He 
shows still more unfairness towards Mr. 
MacColl (to whom, however, he devotes much 
more space), first, by mistranslating that 
writer’s very simple notation ; secondly, by 
attributing some of his leading discoveries 
to others; and = by ignoring his 
important mathematical application of his 
system in his Calculus of Limits*—a symbolic 
instrument which the tyro in mathematics 
will find useful in dealing with elementary 
problems, and which the advanced student 
will find indispensable in some of the high 
branches. Mr. Shearman in this volume 
resumes his controversy with Mr. MacColl 
in Mind on the subject of the ‘ Existential 
Import of Propositions.’ He begins with 
the following quotation from that writer’s 
sixth paper in Mind :-— 

‘We assume our Symbolic Universe (or 
‘ Universe of Discourse’) to consist of our universe 
of realities, ¢,, €, é€,, &c., together with our 
universe of unrealities, 0,, 02, 0;, &c., when both 
these enter into our argument. But when our 
argument deals only with realities, then our 
open Universe 8), 8, 8, &c., and our universe 
of realities, €,, ¢, ¢3, &c., will be the same ; there 
will be no universe of unrealities, 0;, 0, 03, &c. 
Similarly, our Symbolic Universe may conceivably, 
but hardly ever in reality, coincide with our 
universe of unrealities.” 

After giving a brief résumé of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s criticism of this view in Mind, Mr. 
Shearman proceeds thus :— 

‘** Another way of proving that Mr. MacColl’s 

sition is untenable is to show that it involves 

im either in self-contradiction or in the necessity 
of making unjustifiable assumptions....... In the 
first place, then, it is certainly self-contradictory to 
speak of two universes of discourse. The Universe 
of Discourse in Symbolic Logic means all the 
things that we are talking about, and there cannot 
be two such groups of ‘all.’” 
We invite the reader’s attention to the words 
we have put in italics in the latter paragraph. 





* A short account of this calculus, in its latest develop- 
ment, will be found in Mr. MacColl’s ‘Symbolic Logic and 
its Sw poe (Longmans). Dr. Schroder, in his recently 
published posthumous work (vol. ii., part ii. of his ‘ Algebra 
der Logik a oives a long account of this calculus, as it first 
appeared twenty-nine years ago, and strongly recommends 
it to German mathematicians, 
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Nowhere does Mr. MacColl “speak of two 
universes of discourse.” On the contrary 
he distinctly asserts that there is only one 
symbolic universe (or ‘universe of dis- 
course ’’), as the reader will see by re-reading 
the extract which Mr. Shearman quotes. 
We do not for a moment believe that Mr. 
Shearman intended to mislead, but the effect 
is the same. By the time the reader of his 
book has reached the words in italics he has 
probably but a confused recollection of the 
extract quoted, and naturally imagines from 
these words that the author has convicted 
Mr. MacColl of self-contradiction. A few 
lines further on Mr. Shearman writes :— 

‘* Next, consider the passages in which Mr, 
MacColl has made unjustifiable assumptions. He 
believes that his fundamental division into 
realities and unrealities supplies a method of 
getting rid of certain paradoxes that ordinary 
symbolists have to accept. He says that, whereas 
these thinkers are led to state ‘every round 
square (a null class) is a triangle,’ he can say ‘no 
round square is a triangle.’ But such a universal 
negative can be reached only by labelling some of 
our compartments real and some unreal, and to do 
this two premises are assumed, viz., ‘no round 
squares are real,’ and ‘all triangles are real.’” 


Again the italics are ours. These two pre- 
mises Mr. Shearman calls “ unjustifiable 
assumptions”! Does he then doubt their 
validity or think they need demonstration ? 
As regards the nature of the so-called “ null 
class,” or (as Mr. MacColl prefers to call it) 
unreal class, denoted by the symbol 0, there 
are two incompatible definitions or con- 
ventions. The usual convention hitherto 
accepted, in spite of its seeming self-contra- 
diction, by all writers on symbolic logic, 
Mr. MacColl alone excepted, is that this 
null (or zero) class is a class that has no 
members. Mr. MacColl maintains that it is 
a class which, though it has no real members, 
may have as many unreal members as we 
choose to assign to it; and that it must 
have at least one unreal member, namely, 
itself. So far the difference between the 
two views may be regarded as merely verbal. 
Both are compatible, for example, with the 
statement that centaurs, fairies, mermaids, 
&c., are non-existent. Where the two views 
clash is in their respective assumptions as to 
the possible range, position, or locality of 
the null class. Symbolists in general assign 
to it ubiquity ; they assert that it is con- 
tained in every class, real or unreal. In 
opposition to this view, Mr. MacColl holds 
that the null class, being admittedly an un- 
reality, can never form part of a class of pure 
realities. The commonly accepted conven- 
tion of its ubiquity would force us to accept 
the somewhat staggering paradox that 
“every man over twelve feet is a woman.” 
Mr. MacColl’s proposed convention that it 
should be restricted to unrealities would 
imply that this so-called paradox is an im- 
possibility, and therefore a reductio ad 
absurdum of the commonly accepted assump- 
tion that leads to it. What appears par- 
ticularly to have disturbed his fellow- 
symbolists is a short note by him in Mind 
(No. 54)—a note which they, not unnaturally, 
regard as a general challenge. Mr. Shearman 
in replying to this note, should, in fairness, 
have given it in Mr. MacColl’s exact words, 
which are as follows :-— 

‘*May I ask the Boolian logicians who still 
maintain that their formula (0A=0) is necessarily 
true, whatever the class A may be, to point out 
the error (if error they find) in the following 
reasoning? According to their symbolic conven- 
tions, the statement (XA —-X) asserts that ‘Every 
X is A,’ whatever X and A may represent. By 
their conventions also the symbol 0 represents 
non-existence. Let A represent existent. It follows 
that the statement (0A=0) asserts that ‘ Every 
non-eaistence is existent,’ an assertion which is 
self-contradictory. Hence, the statement (0A=0} 
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i always true for all values (i.e., meanings) of 
rr Ot a. the formula (0A=0) holds good in 
mathematics for every number or ratio A; as, for 
example (0X2=0). But then, in mathematics 
{0X2=0) does not assert that ‘ Every 0 is 2.’” 


Mr. Shearman in his reply maintains that 
there is no absurdity in the paradox that 
every non-existence (including ** centaurs,”’ 
&c., see p. 165) is existent, and he endeavours 
to establish its validity by the following 
curious, but hardly convincing argument :— 

“For with two terms 0 and ‘existent’ the 
universe of discourse is necessarily divided into 
four compartments, namely, 0 not-existent, 0 ex- 
istent, not-0 existent, not-0 not-existent. Whether 
the four may be expressed as less than four is not 
a point that we need here consider. Now, when 
we say ‘every non-existence is existent,’ what 
happens is that the first of these compartments is 
erased. This implies no absurdity.” 


The best comment upon this ‘‘ compartment’’ 
mode of reasoning is to take a concrete illus- 
tration. Suppose a railway company were 
to set apart a special carriage (or “‘ compart- 
ment ”’) for “‘ Mermaids that do not smoke,” 
and that they found, as they probably would, 
that that carriage always remained empty. 
Does Mr. Shearman really think that this 
would justify the conclusion that “all mer- 
maids smoke”? No juggling with “ com- 
partments ” can hide the plain fact that 
unrealities (including mermaids) and realities 
{including smokers) are mutually exclusive 
classes. 

Another point on which the author attacks 
Mr. MacColl is that writer’s theory that state- 
ments may be divided not only into the 
customary divisions of true and false, but 
into various other divisions as well, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the problem 
treated ; and that it is especially important 
to take into account and denote by some 
special symbols (such as ¢, 7, @) three mutu- 
ally exclusive classes which he calls the 
certain, the impossible, and the variable. 
What these are Mr. MacColl has made plain 
by a definition illustrated by a diagram in 
No. 4005 of The Atheneum, and also, though 
without a diagram, in his recently published 
book. But, in Mr. Shearman’s opinion, 


“the objection to this procedure is based on the 
fact that the considerations according to which 
such classifications are reached all refer to the 
relation in which the thinker stands to the pro- 
position, and not to the proposition itself.” 


If Mr. Shearman had given more serious 
study to the theory which he condemns, he 
would have perceived that it is entirely 
independent of psychological considerations. 
The statement (7 x 9=63), for example, is a 
certainty, and the statement (7 x 9=64) an 
impossibility, whether or not Mr. Shear- 
man’s “thinker” happens to know the 
multiplication table. Again, if, by our data, 
a number is taken at random between 6 and 
12, the statement that it will be between 4 
and 20 is a certainty, that it will be less than 
3 is an impossibility, and that it will be 
greater than 8 is a variable, that is to say, 
possible, but uncertain. Surely these are 
plain facts which no ‘“ thinker,” wise or 
foolish, can alter. After admitting that in a 
certain controversy with other symbolists 
Mr. MacColl has proved his point, the author 
makes this curious reservation :— 


“But he is not justified in constructing formule 
upon this plane. At any rate, those that he here 
constructs form no part of pure logic, for in this 
the force of the proposition consists in the definite 
erasion or salvation of certain compartments.” 


In other words, symbolic logic must confine 
its operations within Dr. Venn’s ingenious, 
but rather narrow compartments ; and since 
Mr. MacColl’s system refuses to be thus 
restricted, it should—whatever its advan- 





tages as an instrument of research—be denied 
all right to the title of “‘ pure logic ” ! 

We have dwelt at some length on the 
author’s hostile criticism of Mr. MacColl’s 
logical doctrines, partly because this criticism 
occupies @ prominent position in his book, 
but chiefly Sesniite the questions discussed, 
and especially that of the ‘“‘ existential import 
of propositions,” are receiving more and 
more attention from logicians. The majority 
of writers on the traditional logic appear to 
incline—on this last question at least— 
towards the views of Mr. MacColl, while his 
fellow-symbolists are all, or nearly all 
against him. The question of “ existential 
import ’’ may appear trivial in itself, but, 
like the invention of the symbol 0 in arith- 
metic, it involves an important principle 
which may yet prove to have far-reaching 
effects both in exact science and speculative 
philosophy. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE Mémoires of the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen for 
1904, just issued, contain two papers. The 
principal one, by Messrs. Thomsen and 
Jessen, describes a find of the early Stone 
Age at Brabrand, near Aarhus. Mr. Thom- 
sen states that this discovery presented 
conditions of stratification so favourable as 
to offer a series of implements previously 
unknown, and at the same time to enable 
the successive periods of deposit to be deter- 
mined with precision; and that in conse- 
quence it has thrown new light upon 
the civilization of the Stone Age, and has 
added a link to the long chain which begins 
with the rudest fashionings of stone, and 
ends with the marvellous technique displayed 
in Denmark at the conclusion of the Stone 
Age. The site of the discovery was at the 
eastern end of the long and straight Lake of 
Brabrand, which passes through the river 
of Aarhus to the Cattegat, in a spot which 
in early times must have formed with that 
river an islet. Among the objects specially 
noted are: a hatchet of deer horn attached 
to a thick wooden handle, from which the 
bark had not been removed (the hatchet 
having been broken away from the handle 
at the original hole made for the attachment 
at its narrower part, another hole was drilled 
through the broader part); a hatchet orna- 
mented with lozenge-shaped figures bounded 
by parallel lines, and with parallel bands of 
dots and of triangular figures formed by the 
broken point of a flint-flake ; a bone comb 
of five teeth, of which three remain; the 
left shoulder-blade of an aurochs, from which 
three roundels have been partially cut out, 
and six similar bones, belonging to various 
animals, with a fragment of a ring detached 
from one of them ; in pottery, a vase, almost 
complete, with an ornament on the edge 
formed by the finger-nails .of the operator, 
and fragments of similar ones; a piece of 
curved wood, apparently for throwing; a 
long piece of wood, worked to a point at the 
lower end ; and many piles. 

The other paper is rather antiquarian than 
anthropological, treating on the presence of 
“ acoustic jars ” in certain Danish churches. 
These contrivances are not, we believe, un- 
common in churches in England. 

The eolith controversy has been raised 
in the daily press by some observations in 
the weekly article on science contributed by 
the Hon. R. J. Strutt to The Tribune. Mr. 
Strutt holds that “it has now been con- 
clusively proved that these eoliths are of 
purely natural origin,”’ and relates the experi- 
ments made by Prof. Marcellin Boule at 
the cement works of Mantes. Mr. A. S. 





Kennard rejoins that those experiments do 
not prove that eoliths are produced at wash- 
mills, and, if they did, it would only show 
that there were wash-mills in eolithic times. 
On neither side do these arguments seem 
conclusive. M. Boule’s experiments show 
that these rude implements may be formed 
by processes analogous to the action of 
whirlpools and currents, but do not show 
that some such implements may not have 
been formed by human workmanship. What 
these experiments have done is to weaken 
the evidence in favour of human action 
afforded by these eoliths. 

Dr. Munro has contributed to the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh notes 
(1) on a human skeleton found, with pre- 
historic objects, at Great Casterton, Rutland, 
and (2) on astone cist, containing a skeleton 
and an urn, found at Largs, Ayrshire. The 
Hon. John Abercromby has added a report 
on the urn, and Prof. D. J. Cunningham a 
report on the two skulls. The Rutland 
cranium is dolichocephalic; the Largs one is 
brachycephalic, and the urnor beaker is placed 
by Mr. Abercromby far back in the Bronze 
Age. Dr. Munro adds some characteristic 
and instructive observations on the ethnic 
elements which have helped to mould the 
physical characters of the highly mixed 
population now inhabiting the British 
Isles. As for the brachycephalic hordes 
who ultimately pushed their way into 
Britain and introduced the Celtic language, 
he is at a loss to account for their origin 
or racial characteristics, noting only that 
they possessed round-headed and mentally 
capacious brain-cases. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. LONGMAN announce ‘ The Electron 
Theory,’ a book for popular use by Mr. E. E. 
Fournier ; and ‘ Essays in Pastoral Medicine,” 
by Dr. A. O’Malley and Dr. J. J. Walsh. 


THE Cambridge University Press announce 
Vol. II. of ‘A Treatise on the Theory of 
Alternating Currents,’ by Mr. A. Russell ; 
and new editions of Prof. J. J. Thomson’s 
‘Conduction of Electricity through Gases,” 
and Prof. Love’s ‘Theoretical Mechanics.’ 
Vol. III. of the ‘Reports of the Anthro- 
pological Expedition to Torres Straits’ is 
also announced, and will deal with ‘ Lin- 
guistics.’ 

THE death, in his sixty-ninth year, is 
announced from Breslau of the distinguished 
oculist Prof. Hermann Cohn. He wrote 
several works on the care of the eye in 
schools, and was able to effect many im- 
portant reforms in this respect. Among his 
best-known writings are ‘Die Hygiene des 
Auges in den Schulen,’ ‘Ueber die Notwen- 
digkeit der Einfiihrung von Schularzten,’ 
and a ‘ Lehrbuch der Hygiene des Auges.’ 


A Goop piece of geographical exploration 
in Central Africa was accomplished by 
Lieut. Lancrenon, of the colonial artillery, 
in 1905, and a description of it appears in 
the last proceedings of the Paris Geographical 
Society. For some years the French autho- 
rities have been anxious to discover a prac- 
ticable route between Fort Carnot, on the 
Sanga, and Lai, on the Logone. In 1901 
an expedition under Capt. Léfler failed in 
the attempt, after losing more than half its 
number. Lai is the centre of a fertile 
country abounding in cattle and horses, 
whereas Carnot is surrounded by an arid 
and unproductive region. On July 5th, 
1905, M. Lancrenon left Carnot with his 
little caravan of twenty-five, including three 
other Frenchmen, and on September 4th 
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he reached Lai in safety. He traversed an 
unknown country inhabited by peaceful 
tribes, some of whom had never heard of the 
white man. On the N’Gu river he dis- 
covered a cataract of over 300 feet. When 
he reached the Logone valley he encountered 
the hostile Laka tribe, but altogether in a 
march of 395 miles he lost only two men. 
In December M. Lancrenon, having returned 
to Carnot, paid a second visit to Lai, follow- 
ing a different route, which he covered in 
seventeen days. During these journeys he 
traced an itinerary of over 1,000 miles. 


The Cambrian Natural Observer for 1905, 
which we have just received, is somewhat 
late in making its appearance. It is edited 
by Mr. Arthur Mee, of Tremynfa, Llanishen, 
Cardiff, and gives a record of the work of the 
Astronomical Society of Wales. The year 
was one of great activity in solar spots, 
many of which were carefully observed by 
Mr. Mee and others. The solar eclipse of 
August 30th was only a small partial one in 
Wales, but some of the observations were of 
interest, particularly that, by Mr. T. Harries, 
of the lunar limb seen off the sun’s disk. 
Two lunar eclipses (on February 19th and 
August 15th) were well observed. The 
little volume contains also meteorological 
and other observations, particularly of the 
splendid aurora seen on the evening of 
November 15th. Mr. G. Goodman con- 
tributes temperature records at Cardiff, 
showing that the lowest readings (26°°5) oc- 
curred in January and November, and the 
highest (78°) in June, the latter temperature 
being also nearly reached in July. Regret 
is expressed at the loss sustained by the 
death of Mr. G. Carslake Thompson. The 
illustrations, which are good, include views 
of the Cardiff City Observatory and telescope, 
the gift of the late Mr. F. G. Evans. 


_ Dr. H. J. Kier, of Cologne, has pub- 
lished a treatise, ‘Neubildungen auf dem 
Monde,’ in which he maintains that physical 
changes have undoubtedly taken place in 
some cases on the moon’s surface, notwith- 
standing recent attempts to controvert this 
idea. One of the most notable of his in- 
stances is founded on his own observations 
of the crater Hyginus N. 


THE volume of the Connaissance des 
Temps for 1908 does not show any further 
changes in the contents of this valuable 
annual. M. Loewy remarks that those which 
have been introduced within little more than 
a quarter of a century “‘ont amené, dans les 
différentes parties de cette éphéméride, une 
augmentation qui double 4 peu prés le 
volume.” It was with the issue for 1876 
that his own superintendence began of a 
work which, started by Picard in 1679, 
has suffered no interruption since. A useful 
feature is the extensive table of latitudes and 
longitudes of places in all parts of the world. 
The longitudes are given, both in degrees 
and in time, for the meridian of Paris. 


FINtay’s comet (d, 1906) is now a little 
to the south-west of 6 Geminorum, and at 
the end of the month will be about twelve 
degrees due south of Castor. But it can 
only be seen with telescopes of very high 
power, and will soon cease to be visible, 
even with their aid. The next return will 
be due about the end of 1912. 


A sMALL planet was photographed by 
Dr. Max Wolf at the Kénigstuhl Observatory, 
Heidelberg, on the night of the 30th ult., 
which, though it was not far from the place 
of Maia, No. 66, can hardly be identical with 
it, because its motion in declination is much 
greater than that calculated for Maia; so 
that it is probably another new planet. 





FINE ARTS 
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Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania—Excavations at Nippur: 
Plans, &c., of the Buildings. Part I. 
(Philadelphia.) 


A aoop deal of literature has already 
grown up round the very meritorious 
work of the University of Pennsylvania 
on the city and temple of Bel at Nippur. 
First came the volumes in which Dr. 
Peters—not then, at any rate, an Assyrio- 
logist — described the many difficulties 
and checks experienced by the expedition 
led by him, culminating in its igno- 
minious flight and the burning of its 
camp by the Arabs. Later came the 
news that his successor Dr. Haynes, 
greatly daring, had set both the Arabs 
and the malaria at naught by braving 
the heat of the summer, and had suc- 
ceeded in continuing the work through 
the entire year. Then followed Dr. 
Hilprecht’s very long and not entirely 
satisfactory account of the tablets which 
formed the chief spoils of the expedition, 
and his ‘Explorations in Bible Lands,’ 
which for the first time gave a coherent 
and readable account of the doings of the 
expedition. The present seems to be 
what the French would call a ‘‘definitive ” 
publication, which when complete will 
leave nothing to be told concerning the 
many buildings at Nippur unearthed by 
the expedition, or the objects there found. 
The part now under review contains the 
plans and measurements made in the 
excavations by Mr. Joseph Meyer, Mr. 
P. H. Field and Mr. Colman d’Erney 
successively, with some thirty plates of 
large-scale photographs and many archi- 
tectural plans. The size of the volume, 
which measures 16 by 11 inches, has per- 
mitted of these being reproduced with 
an attention to detail rare in a work of 
this kind. 

It is the “descriptive letterpress” by 
Mr. Clarence S. Fisher, however, that 
accompanies these plates, which must 
here claim most attention. Without 
going into technical details, Mr. Fisher 
has set himself to give a much-needed 
description of the physical features of 
Babylonia as a whole, which is of the 
highest importance to the archeologist. 
Whether he is right in saying that the 
union of clay, chalk, and sand there 
found makes an ideal soil for agriculture 
need not be discussed; but he is un- 
doubtedly right when he points out that 
Babylonia is the first home of the wheat- 
plant, and he might have added of the 
date-palm, the two vegetable products 
which have, perhaps, done the most 
for the civilization of mankind. That 
Babylonia is also the country where we 
find the earliest records of man in a 
civilized state has long been recognized ; 
but Mr. Fisher makes, so far as we are 
aware, an entirely new point when he 
tells us that many (perhaps all) of 
the ancient Babylonian cities, which 
we have been accustomed to consider 
inland towns, were originally seaports. 





Thanks to the constant shifting of rivers 
like the Tigris and Euphrates, Shirpurla 
or Telloh, Sippar or Fara, were once as 
much on the shores of the Persian Gulf 
as Eridu and “Ur of the Chaldees”; 
and all this goes to support the hitherto 
incredible tradition preserved by Berosus 
that the earliest inhabitants received their 
share of culture from strangers who came 
up the Gulf in ships. Mr. Fisher shows, 
with great appearance of probability, that 
this culture worked upwards from the 
shores of the Gulf, the oldest towns being 
those nearest the sea, and that its spread 
was everywhere marked by the establish- 
ment of cities, and canals connecting 
them with the rivers which formed the 
main arteries of corporate life. Whence 
came the seafarers possessed of sufficient 
engineering and architectural skill for the 
construction of canals and cities, at so 
early a date, he offers no hint; nor is 
any, we think, suggested by the present 
state of our knowledge. 

Be this as it may, his account of the 
works in Nippur, or, as its founder called 
it, the city of En-lil (‘‘ Lord of the Air’’), 
is full of interest. Thanks to him, we 
can here trace the foundation of the huge 
temple, built on a platform raised above 
the surrounding plain in order to protect 
it, as he says, from the yearly inundation. 
Round this grew the important public 
buildings, such as the royal palace and 
its fortress, surrounded by the zigzag wall 
which he holds to be typical of the times 
before Sargon of Akkad, whose date is 
generally put at 3750 B.c. The ever- 
increasing archives of the temple, written 
on clay tablets, were for the most part 
stored in chambers or cloisters con- 
structed in the wall itself, and the 
portentous growth of their numbers 
made the periodical reconstruction of 
this necessary. Nearly all these build- 
ings were made of baked bricks, so that 
their remains have lasted without much 
deterioration; but outside this—in what 
must at first have been the suburbs of 
the town — were scattered the villas of 
the merchants and the huts of their work- 
men, built in unburnt or sun-dried bricks 
which have long since crumbled into dust. 
The reconstruction of nearly the whole 
city by Sargon’s son Naram-Sin is also 
clearly shown by Mr. Fisher; and the 
gradual evolution of the temple from 
what was once a building in one story 
on a raised platform to one of four floors, 
raised one above the other in roughly 
pyramidal form, and communicating with 
each other by straight staircases, also 
comes out clearly enough. We are there- 
fore able to trace with fair certainty the 
development of the city until the fatal 
day when the rise of Babylon caused its 
decline, and it became the haunt of 
foreign settlers like the Jews, the only 
relics of whose occupation are the 
thousands of magic bowls constantly 
occurring in the upper levels of the site. 

One word may be spared as to the 
technical details of the building. The 
earliest bricks were made of clay mixed 
with chopped straw, both ingredients 
being, as has been noticed, native to the 
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goil. But these bore, perhaps by accident, 
a channel caused by the deeply impressed 
thumb of the brick-maker, and this 
turned out to be such an effective 
“bond” with the mortar then in use 
that at last it evolved into five longi- 
tudinal scores, made apparently with the 
fingers. So effective were these last that 
even at the present day it is almost 
impossible to separate the bricks of two 
well-laid courses without breaking them. 
As for the archives, the tablets were 
all stored in clay jars waterproofed 
with bitumen; but, owing perhaps 
to the scarcity of material, only 
the bottom of the jar was baked, the 
walls being formed of raw clay with a 
thin daub of pitch. From this Mr. 
Fisher gathers that the jars were from 
the first buried in the earth, with only 
the tops accessible. Among the most 
valuable finds of the expedition was a 
fairly complete builder’s plan (here repro- 
duced) of the city as it existed in pre- 
Sargonic times, showing the temple, the 
gates, and the canals in recognizable 
form, with their descriptions in cuneiform 
script. 

Altogether we may heartily congratulate 
both the University and Mr. Fisher on 
the first part of a book, which bids 
fair to be a most valuable contribu- 
tion to science. We have noticed some 
typographical errors, such as “ super- 
ceded” for superseded, and the trans- 
mogrification of Capitaine Croz’s patro- 
nymic into ‘‘ Gros’; but these are trifles. 








It was inevitable, notwithstanding all the 
existing literature on the subject, that the 
Scottish capital should make the theme of 
one of the ‘‘ Ancient Cities’ series ; hence 
we have Miss M. G. Williamson’s Edinburgh : 
a Historical and Topographical Account of 
the City (Methuen). Miss Williamson re- 
marks of Edinburgh that ‘ there is singularly 
little to see, but there is a great deal to think 
about.” The first part of this statement 
cannot be accepted without hesitation: as 
to the second there can be no question. 
Miss Williamson’s book will at any rate give 
the interested reader plenty to “think about,” 
especially if he does not already know his 
Edinburgh. Its purpose is to connect the 
history of the city with its chief objects of 
interest, and this is achieved, on the whole, 
with success. In the opening chapters the 
history of Edinburgh is traced from the 
early days regarding which legend is more 
obligingly copious than authentic, down to 
the reign of James VIJ., and (more slightly) 
to the time of the ’45, when Charles Edward 
Stuart had one glorious hour of life in the 
old home of his ancestors under the shadow 
of Arthur’s Seat. In later chapters parts 
of the history are given in greater detail, 
linked with objects, such as the Castle and 
Holyrood, round which that history centres. 
The section dealing with the literary lights 
of old Edinburgh is perhaps the least satis- 
factory in the book. What claims have 
John Knox and William Carstares, and the 
“saintly Leighton” to figure here? On the 
other hand, the chapter on the old social 
life and customs of the city is excellent. It 
is full of interesting and accurate detai!, and 
brings out vividly the strange admixture of 
charm and squalor which was to be seen in 

mine own romantic town” before that 
designation became familiar. An excellent 








itinerary is included for the benefit of 
hurried visitors, and there are some charming 
drawings by Mr. Herbert Railton. The 
index is full and serviceable. 


Illustrated Catalogue of a Loan Collection 
of Portraits in the Examination Schools, 
Oxford, 1906. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. )— 
This, the third exhibition of Oxford portraits, 
was intended to cover the creative period of 
native English art. Under the Tudors and 
the Stuarts portraiture was almost entirely 
in the hands of foreigners; to Sir James 
Thornhill and his greater pupil Hogarth is 
ascribed the earliest formation, between 
1720 and 1730, of a British School. The 
typical artist of the eighteenth century was 
Reynolds, by whose exertions the Royal 
Academy was founded in 1768. With his 
great name are associated those of Gains- 
borough, Romney, Hoppner, Lawrence, all 
well represented in this collection. From 
the brushes of Raeburn and Wilkie no por- 
traits exist in Oxford. 

But besides their artistic value, the por- 
traits then exhibited amply illustrate the 
social, literary, and scientific annals of the 
century. The well-known Addison from 
Magdalen College Hall shows his juvenile 
face, grey periwig, and bright blue velvet 
coat ; the Bodleian sent an equally youthful 
Prior by the elder Richardson. A delicate, 
feminine Pope, and a Swift whose plump, con- 
tented face is not yet worn by the fierce, 
haggard lines, the seva indignatio, of later 
years, are attributed to Charles Jervas. Of 
Gibbon we have the noble Romney and 
Lord Rosebery’s wonderful Reynolds, in 
which, “‘ while the oddness and vulgarity 
of the features are refined away, the likeness 
is perfectly preserved.” Garrick, with his 
inimitable mocking mask, holds open not a 
Shakspeare, but a Terence; a Samuel 
Johnson, ascribed to Miss Reynolds, is 
amongst the less pleasant of his many por- 
traits. Tom Warton looks out from the 
canvas sturdy and swarthy; his brother 
Joseph is every inch a schoolmaster. A 
large, powerful, dominant face and figure 
belong to Young, of the ‘ Night Thoughts.’ 
Remembered now by two lines only, it was 
for half a century the most admired of sacred 
poems. Burke ascribed to early study of it 
his own magnificent diction; in the well- 
thumbed copy used by him he wrote the 
lines, 

Jove claimed the verse old Homer sung, 
But God himself inspired Young. 
Greatest amongst eighteenth-century divines 
is the Bishop Butler from Oriel ; of interest 
more ephemeral is smooth, courtly Sache- 
verell. The fine Opie of Priestley suggests 
a highly spiritualized Robespierre ; Romney’s 
John Wesley shows the long nose, noble 
forehead, pinched, narrow mouth and chin ; 
while an unknown artist faithfully renders 
Whitefield’s squint, which, it was said, in 
him as in Edward Irving, added strange 
piquancy tovery handsomefeatures. Amongst 
lawyers, Lord Stowell beams majestic, judi- 
cial, positive, looking as if, like Elijah 
Pogram, he defied the universe; Black- 
stone’s cheery face justifies Boswell’s state- 
ment that he compiled his ‘Commentaries ’ 
with a bottle of port ever beside him. Science 
exhibits Flamsteed’s compressed mathe- 
matical mouth, and Sir Hans Sloane, 
bewigged and robed, in magisterial placidity 
of conviction. Burney, with gay Doctor’s 
gown and scroll of music, smiles confirma- 
tion of Daddy Crisp’s insistence on his great 
social charm. 

Post alii ! Dr. Adam of Pembroke, John- 
son’s friend and entertainer; Provost 
Eveleigh, grandfather of the Oriel ‘‘ Noetics,”’ 
and the introducer of public examinations 
into the University ; the “ Sweet Queen ” 





of Fanny Burney ; Hough, who as President 
of Magdalen valiantly withstood King 
James II.; magnificent old Cyril Jackson ; 
Kyrle, the Man of Ross; Sir Roger Newdi- 
gate, and Bishop Heber; besides store of 
knights and barons bold, who figured in their 
day as Chancellors or benefactors, and whose 
memorial, except for these presentments, 
is perished with them. The exhibition was 
at once a lesson in art and a study in English 
history ; the University has done well to 
commemorate it in this volume, with sixty- 
eight reproductions, a lucid preface by Mr. 
Lionel Cust, and full indexes of painters, 
portraits, and contributors. 


No. 3 of the “Tower Press Booklets ”” 
(Dublin, Maunsel & Co.), entitled Remi- 
niscences of the Impressionist Painters, is an 
interesting little lecture delivered by Mr. 
George Moore onthe occasion of the Exhibition 
of Modern Art in Dublin. Mr. Moore knew 
Manet, Monet, and Sisley before they 
belonged to artistic history, and his vivid 
sketch of them and their circle was well 
worth preserving, though occasionally too 
personal to be in good taste. We note that 
the late Charles Furse is made into “‘ Furze.” 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


AN exhibition of the works of Mr. Holman 
Hunt is being organized by Messrs. Ernest 
Brown & Phillips, with the co-operation of 
the artist, and will take place at the Leicester 
Galleries, Leicester Square, in October. 


Messrs. DIcKINSON held a private view 
last Thursday of water-colour drawings of 
Oxford by Mr. Allen Shuffrey. 


RECENT additions to the Tate Gallery are 
‘The Deserted Mill’ (No. 2070), by Mr. 
G. D. Leslie, R.A., and ‘The Heretic ?* 
(No. 2071), by Mr. Frank Craig. These 
pictures were, we may remind our readers, 
purchased this summer by the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy under 
the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. Although 
both were three weeks ago placed on the 
official notice-board at Millbank as having 
been ‘‘ added to the Gallery since the latest 
edition of the catalogue,” the former has 
only within the last few days been hung in 
Room XIV.; the latter has not yet been 
placed in the Gallery. 


Tue October number of The Connoisseur 
will contain the first of a series of illustrated 
articles on Mr. Pierpoint Morgan’s English 
collection of pictures by old masters and 
other artists. The articles are written by 
Mr. W. Roberts, who, with Mr. Humphry 
Ward, has been for some years engaged 
in compiling an exhaustive ‘Catalogue 
Raisonné’ of Mr. Morgan’s pictures. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. announce in art 
‘The Old Engravers of England in their 
Relation to Contemporary Life and Art,’ by 
Mr. M. GC. Salaman; ‘ Porcelain,’ by Mr. 
W. C. Burton; ‘ Landscape Painting in Oil 
Colour,’ by Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A.; and 
‘Flowers from Shakespeare’s Garden,’ a 
posy from the plays, pictured by Mr. Walter 
Crane. 


Messrs. DuckwortH & Co are publishing 
this season ‘Westminster Abbey and the 
King’s Craftsmen,’ by Mr. W. R. Lethaby ; 
‘The Interpretation of Nature in Earher 
Greek Art,’ by Prof. E. Liwy, translated by 
Mr. John Fothergill; ‘The Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,’ by Mr. F. M. Hueffer; and 
‘ Perugino,’ by Mr. Edward Hutton. 
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MUSIC Symphonique’ from 
THE WEEK. 


HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Last week we were able to notice the 
performances up to and including the 
concert in the Shire Hall on the Wednesday 
evening. On the following morning Sir 
Edward Elgar’s ‘ The Apostles ’ was given 
in the Cathedral. Reference has been 
made on various occasions to this work, 
and it is most likely that something will 
have to be said about it when it is performed 
at the forthcoming Birmingham Festival 
along with the composer’s new oratorio 
‘The Kingdom,’ with which it is imme- 
diately connected. For the present, then, 
we have only to record an admirable 
rendering under the direction of Dr. 
Sinclair. The soloists (Misses Agnes 
Nicholls and Muriel Foster, and Messrs. 
John Coates, William Higley, Ffrangcon- 
Davies, and Dalton Baker), choir, and 
orchestra all seemed determined not only 
to give the letter of the music, but also 
to get at its spirit. 

In the evening there was a work of very 
different character, viz., the ‘Te Deum,’ 
for three choirs, orchestra, and_ organ, 
composed by Berlioz, produced at St. 
Eustache, Paris, April 30th, 1855. This 
was originally intended to form an episode 
in a composition glorifying the military 
fame of Napoleon, which was to be 
entitled ‘The Return of the First Consul 
from his Italian Campaign.’ In a letter 
to a Russian composer, which is dated 
February 23rd, 1849, Berlioz says he is 
hard at work on the ‘ Te Deum’; but the 
original scheme, like others planned by 
him, was never carried out. 

The ‘Te Deum’ is a work of which 
Berlioz was proud, especially the final 
section, the ‘‘ Judex crederis,” which he 
describes as “ without doubt my greatest 
creation.” It is, indeed, a remarkably 
impressive movement. The strongly 
marked rhythm of the ‘ Judgment ” 
theme, which is heard nearly throughout 
the movement, the persistent figure in 
the orchestra at the words “ Per singulos 
dies,” and the wonderful working-up 
to the climax—all these characteristic 
features betoken genius of a high order. 
The performance of the work was very 
fine. The tenor solo was ably rendered 
by Mr. Ben Davies. After it came Men- 
delssohbn’s ‘Hymn of Praise.’ The two 
works are poles apart in style, and it is 
not surprising to learn from the letters of 
the composers that, though on friendly 
terms with each other, there was no 
genuine sympathy between them in matters 
concerning their art. 

There was the usual performance of 
“The Messiah’ on the Friday morning, 
the festival closing in the evening with a 
chamber concert in the Shire Hall, in 
which the Nora Clench Quartet took part. 





Masical Cossiz. 


At the Promenade Concert at Queen’s 





for the first time in England, the ‘ Entr’acte 
Alfred Bruneau’s ‘ Mes- 
sidor,’ an opera produced in Paris nine years 
ago, and founded on Emile Zola’s ‘ Poem 
of Labour.’ The four acts deal with the 
four seasons, and the — played at 
Queen’s Hall precedes the last act. It is 
based on a beautiful melody typifying spring, 
around which are grouped several less im- 
portant subjects, and the music, which shows 
marked originality, works up to a striking 
climax.—On the following evening satis- 
factory performances were. given of Beet- 
hoven’s } sane wom in B flat and Concerto in 
C minor. The soloist in the latter was Miss 
Fanny Davies, who discharged her task in 
her usual sound and artistic style. 


Mr. Jan Biocxx, composer of the suc- 
cessful opera ‘La Princesse d’Auberge,’ has 
given his impressions, in a ‘Symphonic 
Triptych,’ of All Souls’ Day, Christmas, and 
Easter, and these were well rendered by Mr. 
Wood and his orchestra last Tuesday. The 
music is clever and taking, though the bell 
effects in the first and third movements are 
somewhat too persistent. The delicate 
Christmas pastoral middle section offers, 
however, good contrast. 


On Wednesday the programme included 
Bach’s ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto, No. 4, with 
Messrs. Verbrugghen, Fransella, Borlée, and 
Kiddle as soloists; Schubert’s Symphony 
in c, which was finely rendered; and the 
first appearance of Miss Grace Smith, who 
gave @ fluent interpretation of Mozart’s 
Concerto, No. 2. 

GrorcEs JacosBi, the well-known com- 

poser of ballet music, and conductor of the 
Alhambra orchestra for twenty-six years, 
died at his residence, Camden Town, on 
Thursday Jast week. He was born at Berlin 
in 1840, studied at the Paris Conservatoire, 
and before coming to London conducted at 
the Bouffes Parisiens, where most of Offen- 
bach’s operas were produced. 
Mr. SepLEY TAyLor is publishing with 
the Cambridge University Press a book 
on a subject which has attracted several 
musicians, ‘ The Indebtedness of Handel to 
Works by other Composers.’ 


A NEw comedy opera, the joint work of 
Messrs. Percy French and Houston Collis- 
son, whose ‘ Noah’s Ark’ was received with 
favour last Christmas at the Waldorf 
Theatre, is in preparation. 

Mr. JosEPpH BENNETT, well known for 
years both as a writer and musical 
critic, on the occasion of his retirement 
from public life, is to be entertained at a 
banquet, organized by the Concert-goers’ 
Club, early in November, with Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie in the chair. Mr. 
Bennett will also be entertained by his 
colleagues on the musical press at a private 
dinner on October 31st. 

THE Roman pianist and composer G. 
Sgambati has just brought to completion a 
‘Requiem,’ which will be performed on 
November 9th at Cologne, and later at 
Mainz. The ‘ Requiem’ is being published 
by Messrs. Schott & Co., and promises to be 
a work of considerable interest. 


Ir was recently announced that Lorenzo 
Perosi had composed an opera entitled 
‘ Leggenda Svizzera,’ but the composer at 
once contradicted the report. It is easy to 
understand how the mistake arose: accord- 
ing to Le Ménestrel, the composer of the 
above-named opera is Lorenzo Parodi. 


M. WECKERLIN has found the autograph 
of the biography written by Berlioz himself 
for his friend ——_ d’Ortigue, by whom 





Hall on Thursday of last week was performed, 
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Le Ménestrel of the 16th inst., knew and 
appreciated the proverb “On n’est jamais. 
mieuX servi que par soi-méme,” and by way 
of proof he quotes the description Berlioz 
ives of his personal appearance. Here. 
is one sentence from it: — 

‘Les traits de son visage sont beaux et bien 
marqués; un nez aquilin, une bouche fine et 
petite, le menton saillant, des yeux enfoncés et 
pergants, qui parfois se couvrent d’un voile de. 
mélancolie et de langueur.” 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mow.—Sat. Promenade a Gueen Hail. 
Sat. Herr Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 


Drury LAane.—The Bondman. 
Caine. 


SuFFICIENT departure from the story is 
made in the dramatization by Mr. Hal 
Caine of his fine novel ‘The Bondman’ 
almost to justify the claim of the play to 
be regarded as an original work. The- 
alterations that have been effected are, 
it is true, in the environment of the tale 
rather than in its essentials, and the most. 
important is of doubtful expediency. 
This consists of the substitution of Sicily 
for Iceland as the scene of the more 
dramatic portion of the action. In favour 
of this it may be, and is, urged that the 
scene of ‘The Prodigal Son,’ last year’s 
autumnal drama from the same source, 
was also Iceland, and that a risk that. 
might interfere with the chance of popu- 
larity was involved in its employment. 
This is looking too far back, and 
is altogether too prudent. Last year’s 
drama is as much a thing of the past as 
would have been last year’s snows, if 
we had had any, and memories 
concerning it could scarcely have influ- 
enced the fortunes of this year’s experi- 
ment. Relations between the Isle of Mam 
and Iceland are moreover more probable 
than those between Manxland and Sicily. 
These things are not advanced as of much 
significance. From the point of view of 
scenic effect something may be urged in 
favour of the change. The “‘ hoarse Trina- 
crian shore” has a music of its own, and 
the cruelty of the scenes in the sulphur 
mines is more easily conceivable under 
Sicilian than under Danish rule. At any 
rate, the closing action fits one country 
as well as another, and the final scene, 
though reached by circuitous approaches, 
is effective as well as beautiful. That the 
fatal ending had been abandoned, and 
that, as in the case of Romeo, a milder 
sentence had been decreed, “‘ Not body’s 
death, but body’s banishment,” is known, 
having been proclaimed and vindicated 
by Mr. Arthur Collins. This end—in which 
from a rock on the sunlit island, Jason 
contemplates the vessel containing alf 
he loves sailing away for England—came 
at the close of an apparently interminable 
scene, but was very pathetic when reached. 
One advantage of the arrangement by 
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it was published (December, 1832). The 
French composer, says M. A. Pougin in 


which the whole was submitted to a speciak 
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public at a general rehearsal was that the 
management was furnished with proof in 
how much need the whole stood of 
excision. That some profit did not spring 
from the chance thus afforded may not be 
said.’#It was, however, inadequate, and 
further abridgment is an imperious neces- 
sity. 

i at present arranged, the story begins 
in the Isle of Man, a beautiful view in 
which constitutes an opening tableau. 
The brotherly relations between Jason 
and Michael Sunlocks, on which in the 
novel so much stress is laid, are narrated 
by different characters or evolved in 
course of action. Both are in search of 
each other—Michael with benevolent pur- 
pose, and Jason animated with deadliest 
intentions. The “divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them how we will,” 
ordains that at the moment when, with 
murderous thoughts, Jason arrives in 
search of Michael at the Fairbrother farm, 
the object of his quest has just sailed for 
Sicily on an errand of mercy, with a 
promise to return in a couple of years to 
claim as his own the fair Greeba. Not 
two, but three years elapse, and nothing 
is heard of the wanderer. Wrapt up in 
the love of Greeba, in whose heart he has 
all but supplanted his brother, Jason has 
allowed his thoughts of animosity to 
slumber. During the festivities of harvest 
time he proposes to her, and is accepted. 
No sooner has the word “‘ yes ” been spoken 
than a letter is received from Michael by 
Greeba, accounting for his silence, and 
bidding her go out to be married to him 
in Sicily, where he has headed a successful 
revolution. His bidding is executed, and 
Greeba in the third act is seen as a mode- 
rately happy wife. She has been followed 
however, by Jason, all whose worse nature 
is again aroused, and who has, with pur- 
pose of murder in his heart, entered his 
brother’s house. In what follows the 
plot of the novel is closely adhered to. 
Unable to dissuade Jason from his schemes 
of vengeance, Greeba summons assist- 
ance and gives him into custody. For 
the offence with which he is charged Jason 
is sent to the sulphur mines. Here he is 
joined by Michael, whom a turn of for- 
tune’s wheel has hurled from power and 
converted into a traitor. Some remote 
influence of kinship asserts itself, and, be- 
fore they know one another, the stronger 
brother becomes the weaker’s champion 
and support. When ultimately their 
relationship is revealed, all thought of 
vengeance has passed once more from the 
mind of Jason, and been replaced by a 
heavenly pity and resolution of self- 
sacrifice. To the island in which Michael 
Sunlocks is confined, awaiting the carry- 
ing out of a death sentence, Jason pene- 
trates. Here he arranges for his brother’s 
escape, reconciling and reuniting him to 
the wife he has learnt to mistrust, placing 
himself as Bondman in his stead, and taking 
upon himself the death penalty that has 
been incurred. 

Very far from doing justice to an heroical 
story is this bald narrative. Portions of 
it drag in the telling, and the fina! sacrifice 
of Jason resembles somewhat too closely 





that of Sydney Carton in ‘The Tale of Two 
Cities.’ Still the whole is pervaded by a 
fine and potent spirit, and when it is taken 
in quicker time will rank among the most 
exemplary of Drury Lane successes. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell is scarcely girlish enough 
for Greeba. Mr. Frank Cooper as Jason 
and Mr. Henry Ainley as Michael Sunlocks 
were finely contrasted. Mr. Henry Neville 
and Miss Marie Illington were the Fair- 
brothers; Mr. Austin Melford, Father 
Ferrati ; and Mr. Lionel Brough, Grand- 
father. The principal characters were 
received with much favour, and the whole 
was a success. 


Wynpuam’s THEATRE.—Peter’s Mother : 
a Comedy in Three Acts. By Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture.—The Sixth Com- 
mandment: a One-Act Play. By C. 
Hamilton. 


For what in ‘The Lonely Millionaires,’ 
her previous dramatic venture, was pro- 
mise, Mrs. Henry de la Pasture in ‘ Peter’s 
Mother’ substitutes performance. In 
psychology and in dialogue the later piece 
is not only a great advance upon its pre- 
decessor, but may also claim to be one of 
the best and brightest works that recent 
years have given to the stage. Though its 
first appeal to the public was made as a 
novel, it was written, we are told, as a play. 
This may well have been, the disposition 
of the scenes being clever, the grouping 
of the characters dramatic, and the chief 
defects of the play—the length of certain 
scenes and the manner in which the cha- 
racters shuffle on and off of the stage— 
as characteristic of the dramatist as of the 
adapter. As compensation for a slight 
tendency to verbosity may be counted 
the healthiness of the whole and the human- 
ism with which it is informed. It is prin- 
cipally a disquisition on maternal tender- 
ness, but among the lights in which it may 
be viewed is that of a study in heredity ; 
the development of the impetuous and 
self-willed son into a greater prig than his 
dead father is ingenious and effective. 

In Barracombe House, Devon, in which 
the action passes, beneath an appearance 
of calm all is not well. Unknown to his 
wife, Lady Mary Crewys, Sir Timothy 
Crewys is under the necessity of under- 
going a serious operation, the results of 
which the medical attendant contemplates 
with some trepidation. As the outcome of a 
general crotchetiness which makes him, 
among other things, a pro-Boer, Sir 
Timothy insists that the knowledge of his 
state shall be kept from his wife. This 
unpropitious moment is chosen by his son 
Peter to join as a volunteer the British 
army (the period is 1899) in South Africa. 
Learning that her son starts the next day 
from Southampton, Lady Mary announces 
her intention of seeing him off. Under 
these conditions it becomes necessary to 
tell her the reason why she should be by 
the side of her husband, the operation 
upon whom is fixed for that day. Even 
then it is difficult to persuade her that the 
claims of maternity are not greater than 
those of wifehood. 

Two years and four months elapse, and 








Lady Mary, now a widow, is dreaming of 
second nuptials with John Crewys, Q.C., 
her husband’s cousin and her own best 
friend and adviser. The first gleam of 
sunshine has come into her life, and she 
has brightened up the old house in anti- 
cipation of her son’s return. Peter comes 
back, minus an arm, but in other respects 
his father’s double. Over the poor woman 
the chilling influences reassert themselves, 
and she dares not think of communicating 
to her son her new dreams. Peter has 
had, however, some love passages with a 
certain Sarah Hewel, who, with a sub- 
lime self-confidence, promises to bring 
him to better ways of thinking. Holding 
herself as a lure, she succeeds in her self- 
imposed task, and at the conclusion two 
not very inspiriting love affairs are in the 
way of a happy solution. 

This sympathetic work is brightly and 
well played. Perhaps the greatest accom- 
plishment of Mrs. de la Pasture consists 
in supplying Miss Marion Terry with a 
part in which the sweet womanliness of 
that accomplished actress asserts itself 
to the highest advantage. The illuminating 
power of a late-found joy in life and its 
timid repression under a repetition of the 
freezing influences to which she had long 
been subject are shown with unsurpassable 
art. Mr. A. E. Matthews as Peter and Mr. 
Fred Kerr as John Crewys give admirably 
life-like presentations ; and Mr. Norman 
McKinnel realizes the crotchety Sir 
Timothy. Clever sketches are furnished 
by Miss Dolores Drummond, Miss Alice 
Beet, and Mr. E. W. Garden; but Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan is scarcely adapted to 
the fascinating Sarah. The performance 
was received, as it deserved, with much 
enthusiasm, and the piece establishes the 
right of Mrs. de la Pasture to a place among 
our few dramatists. 

A terribly lugubrious piece is Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s ‘The Sixth Commandment.’ Under 
the influence of extreme poverty, and in 
the vain hope of saving the life of their 
child, Johannes and Anna have murdered 
a woman who has sought refuge in their 
hut in the Black Forest. With indescrib- 
able terror they learn that their victim 
was the beloved wife of Martin, the brother 
of Johannes, who, breathing purposes of 
vengeance, has, under supernatural prompt- 
ings, traced her to their cottage. The two 
brothers are well played by Messrs. 
Percival Stevens and Walter Hampden. 
Miss Madge McIntosh shows flashes of 
genuine power as the wife. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


‘JoHn Butt’s OTHER IsLtaAnp’ was 
revived on Monday at the Court Theatre, 
Mr. Louis Calvert reappearing as Broadbent, 
and Miss Ellen O’Malley as the heroine. 
Mr. Ben Webster was seen for the first time 
as Larry Doyle, Mr. E. Gurney was Father 
Dempsey, and Mr. James Hearn was 
Haffigan. 


Mr. J. M. Barriz is engaged upon a new 
play, which at the close of the American 
season will be presented in London by Miss 
Maude Adams. 
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Miss Pauline Chase will present the title rdle. 

Mr. Barrie’s ‘Little Minister’ is in 
rehearsal at the Court Theatre, Dresden, 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘ You Never Can 
Tell ’ at the Kleines Theater, Berlin. 


Next Tuesday afternoon ‘Silverbox,’ a 
new play by Mr. John Galsworthy, will be 
produced at the Court by Messrs. Vedrenne 
and Barker. 


Mr. Norman V. Norman will shortly 
roduce a piece founded by the Rev. 
rederick Langbridge upon an _ incident 
in ‘Esmond.’ He will himself play the 
Chevalier to the Beatrix Esmond of Miss 
Beatrice Wilson. 


Mr. E. H. SoTHERN AND Miss JULIA 
MARLOWE will appear at the Waldorf next 

ril in an English version of Hauptmann’s 
” Recher Bell.’ Adaptations of works of 
Sudermann, D’Annunzio, and Maeterlinck, 
together with some Shakspearean master- 
pieces, are also promised. 


W3ILE on his country tour Mr. Tree is 
occupied with arrangements for the pro- 
duction in London of ‘Macbeth’ and 
* Antony and Cleopatra,’ which will be in- 
cluded in his winter programme at His 
Majesty’s. 

Mr. ARTHUR BoURCHIER will appear, by 
invitation of the governors of the Shakspeare 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, in 
‘Macbeth,’ Mrs. Bourchier (Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh) playing Lady Macbeth. 

‘CAUGHT IN THE Rain’ is the title of a 

lay in which, under the management of 

r. Charles Frohman, Mr. William Collier 
will reappear in London. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce 
‘Joseph Jefferson: Reminiscences of a 
Fellow Player,’ by Mr. Francis Wilson, who 
has, it appears, made a special record of 
Jefferson’s table-talk. 

Amone Mr. Heinemann’s announcements 
is the publication in book form of Mr. 
Pinero’s play ‘His House in Order,’ which 
may be regarded as the chief dramatic 
success of the year. 








MISCELLANEA. 
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ROBERT, OWEN AS LECTURER. 


5, Oak Grove, Cricklewood, N.W. 
It is timely, now Mr. Podmore’s ‘ Robert 
Owen’ is receiving so much worthy atten- 
tion, to come upon one of the original 
advertisements issued by the philanthropist 
to call people to his lectures. It reads as 
follows :— 


A Cure for Want, or the Fear of Want. 

Attend Mr. Owen’s Lectures, delivered every 
Sunday Morning, at 11 o’clock, at No 2 Leicester- 
place, Leicester-square, and judge for yourselves 
of the principles on which Mr. Gwen proposes to 
found an entire New State of Society, in which 
Truth will be substituted for Religion, beneficial 
realities for injurious mysteries and ceremonies ; 
knowledge for ignorance; riches for poverty; 
universal charity, kind feelings, and union, for 
discord, evil passions, unkind feelings and un- 
charitableness. You who wish to avoid Want, or 
fear of Want, and to prevent the longer existence 
of the cut-throat work that now pervades all ranks 
of Society, if you cannot attend the Lectures, read 
and study them, and then judge for yourselves of 
the practicability of Owen’s principles of Society ; 
you will then be convinced that want, or the fear 
of it, can be easily banished from the earth. 

Owen’s Lectures are published weekly by 
Strange, Paternoster-row ; and H. es 
No. 13 King’s-gate-street, Holborn, in Numbers, 
price 3d. each ; and to be had of every Bookseller. 








On the revival of ‘ Peter Pan ’ in December 
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This was sent through the twopenny post 
to my father (Griffith Humphreys) as a 
cutting from a newspaper, with this MS. 
note heading it :— 








Thursday. 
A Meeting this Evening at 2 Leicester-place ; 
and with this other note at the foot :— 


Subscribe a trifle towards founding a school in 
which truth shall be substituted for religion. 


The sheet has been carefully hoarded up 
among my father’s letters, which by chance 
I am now going through ; but unluckily he 
who pinned the advertisement on did not 
add from what paper it had been cut, nor 
the date of it. either does the post-mark 
help. It is too blurred to be read. How- 
ever, 1829 is given by the ‘D.N.B.’ as the 
year in which Owen was delivering Sunday 
lectures; and though the premises are 
mentioned, not as Leicester Place, but as the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Southampton Build- 
ings, and later as another Institute in Burton 
Street, a frequent shifting from hall to hall 
is quite conceivable as necessary policy, and 
the date of one of the late twenties may be 
accepted. JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 








SHAKSPEARE AND JOHN O’ COMBE. 
Ealing, W. 

REMEMBERING the savage epitaph which 
Shakspeare is said to have written on John 
o’ Combe, and that Thomas Quiney, of 
Stratford, married Judith Shakspeare, I 
thought that perhaps you might be willing 
to find a corner for what follows :— 


To the Right Reverend Father in God Steven, 
Bishop of Winchester, Lord Chancellor of 
England (1553-1555). 

The complaint of Adryan Quynye, of Stretforde 
uppon Haven, Mercer.—The complainant is 
seized in fee of one tenement called Barlands 
Howse, with one garden, one orchard, and one 
barn, in Stretford. "Sarciee evidences and writings 
relating to this estate have come into the hands of 
one John Combes (sometimes written John a’ 
Combes), of Stratford, Frenne who by means 
thereof doth make and convey sundry estates 
secretly of the premises, to the disheryson of your 
said Orator. ob age in the usual form.— 
Record Office, ly Chancery Proceedings, 


Bundle 1373. 
Mark W. BULiwen. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—A. M.—H. H. J.—W. H. H.— 
G. N.—J. W.—W. H. C.— ived. 


H. 8S. M.—Not suitable for us. 
WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
WE cannot undertake so veply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
Lis T. 


LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS or COMPLETE CATALOGUE sent 
to any Address on application. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


TROLLOPE’S 
BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. 


With an Introduction by 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


In 8 vols. small crown 8vo, printed on antique wove paper, 
38. 6d. net each. Also an Edition on thin paper in “THE 
YORK LIBRARY,” 8 vols. cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net, 


The Series, of which all the Volumes will be sold separately, 
will comprise the following :— 


I. THE WARDEN. With Intro- 


duction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 
[Ready September 26. 


II. BARCHESTER TOWERS. 


[Ready September 26. 


Ill. DOCTOR THORNE. [October 
IV. FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. | 


V. THE SMALL HOUSE AT 


ALLINGTON,. 2 vols. (November. 


VI. THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 


BARSET. 2 vols. [ November. 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, 
IN ONE YOLUME. 


THE POEMS OF 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, with an Introduction by 
BASIL CHAMPNEYS, and Portrait, 6s. net. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Recent and forthcoming additions to this world-famous 
— — now numbers nearly 800 volumes) include the 
ollowing :— 


NEW EDITION OF LANE’S ‘ARABIAN NIGHTS.’ 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 


TAINMENTS. Translated by E. W. LANE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and 8 by 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A. Litt.D. In 4 vols. 
38. 6d. each. 


Vols. I. and IL. October. Vols. III. and IV. November. 


*,* This edition contains ‘Ali Baba’ and ‘ Aladdin,” 
which were not included in Lane’s translation, and have 
been supplied by the Editor. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New 


Edition in 5 vols., with the Text Edited and Collated 
by GEORGE SAMPSON. 33. 6d. each. (Ready. 


Vol. I. ESSAYS; REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
Vol. IL oe > * eel CONDUCT OF LIFE; 


VoL III. SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE; LETTERS AND 
SOCIAL AIMS; ADDRESSES. 
Vol. IV. MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 
Vol. V. POETICAL WORKS. 
NEW VOLUME OF HAZLITT’S WORKS. 


A VIEW OF THE ENGLISH 


STAGE; or, a Series of Dramatic Criticisms. Rf 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. Edited by W. SPENC 
JACKSON. 33. 6d. (Ready. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Selections of 100 or 
50 Volumes, to be chosen by the pur- 
chaser, irrespective of price, from the 
Libraries (now containing nearly 800 
Volumes), are now supplied on par- 
ticularly favourable terms. Further 
information and full Catalogue of the 
Series sent on application. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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~ CROSBY LOCKWOOD 


ly ready, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


GOLD MINING MACHINERY. Its Selection, Arrangement, 


and Installation. A Practical Handbook for the Use of Mine Managers and Engineers. With a Chapter on the 
Preparation of Estimates of Cost. By W. H. TINNEY, formerly in charge of machinery at the Mysore Mine, 
M.Inst. M. & M. With Illustrations. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


FIRST LESSONS IN COAL MINING for use in Primary 


Schools. By W. GLOVER, Head Master of the Higher Standards Schools, Maesteg, Glamorgan. With an 
Introductory Note by H. F. *BULMAN, Member of the Institution of Mining Engineers. 


published, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


NITRO- EXPLOSIVES. A Practical Treatise concerning the 

rties, Manufacture, and Analysis of Nitrated Substances, including the Fulminates, Smokeless Powders, and 

bel uloid. By P. GERALD SANFORD, F.LC., Public Analyst to the Borough of Penzance; late Consulting 
Chemist to the Cotton Powder Company, Limited, &ec. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

















Just published, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 


COLLIERY WORKING AND MANAGEMENT. Comprising the 


Duties of a Colliery Manager, the Superintendence and Arrangement of Labour and W: ages, and the Different 
Systems of Working Coal Seams. By H. F. BULMAN, F.G.S. ,and R. A. S. REDMAYNE, M.Sc., F.G.S., Professor 
i Mining in the niversity of Birmingham. = With U nderground Photographs and numerous other 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and i Enlarg 


Just published, small crown 8vo, leather, 5s. ne’ 


BLAST FURNACE CALCULATIONS AND TABLES FOR 


FURNACE MANAGERS AND ENGINEERS. By JOHN L. STEVENSON, Author of ‘The Designing and 
Equipment of Blast Furnaces.’ 





m 8vo, cloth, 12s. n 


ELECTRICITY AS APPLIED TO MINING. By Arnold Lupton, 


M.Inst.C.E., Mining Engineer and Colliery Manager; G. D. ASPINALL PARR, M.LE.E., A.M.LM.E.. Head 
of the Electrical os Department, Yorkshire College, Victoria University ; and HERBERT PERKIN, 
M.LM.E., Certificated Colliery Manager, Assistant Lecturer in the Mining Departinent of the Yorkshire College, 
Victoria University. With about 170 Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. n 


ELECTRIC- WIRING, “DIAGRAMS AND SWITCHBOARDS. A 


Work on the Theory and Design "of Wiring Circuits. A Practical Guide for Wiremen, Contractors, Engineers, 
Architects, and others interested in the Ap —— of Electricity to Illumination and Power. By NEWTON 
ey E.E., Instructor in Electrical Engineering in the Newark (U.S.) Technical School. With 105 
Illustrations. 








Folio, cloth, 21s. ne 


PORTFOLIO OF MEASURED DRAWINGS. To be issued 


annually by the oes of Architecture of the University of Live 1. Under the direction of Prof. C. H. REILLY. 
Vol. I, now ready, eS com oon. —— Survey of the following Buildings, with detail Drawings to a large 
scale :—THE TOWN HALL. L IVER: tes.—THE PALACE OF THE PETIT TRIANON, VE SAILLES, 
5 Plate.—-THE PALACE OF THE GRAND TRIANON, VERSAILLES, 4 Plates.—_THE CUSTOM HOUSE, DUBLIN, 
4 Plates.—THE ORANGERY, KENSINGTON PALACE, 3 Plates. —THE SENATE HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, 3 Plates. 
—THE HOUSE OF PROV IDENCE, DINGLE LANE, LIVERPOOL, 1 Plate. —LODGE TO THE HOUSE OF 
PROVIDENCE, 1 Plate.—MAIN DOORWAY UNDER COLONNADE, ST. GEORGE'S _ og LIVERPOOL, 1 Plate. 
—JACOBEAN OAK CHIMNEY. PIECE, HALL-I’-TH’-WOOD MUSEUM, BOLTON, 1 Plate. 


Just published, 12mo, 1 pages, cloth, 10s, 6d. n 


A HANDBOOK ON REINFORCED CONCRETE. For Architects, 


Engineers, and Contractors. By F. D. WARREN, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
ublished, demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ne 


PRACTICAL FARMING. In Relation to Soils, Manures, and 


m Homestead Construction, including a number of Plans and Sections, By EDMUND T. 
sotound Associate of the Surveyors’ Institution. 








SHEPHERD, Pre Pro 





blished, medium 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, 706 CERT net. 


MODERN SOAPS, CANDLES, AND GLYCERINE. A Practical 


Manual of Modern Methods of Utilisation of Fate and Oils in the Manufacture of Soap and Candles, and of the 
Recovery of Glycerine. By LEEBERT LLOYD LAMBORN, B.S., Mount Union College; B.S., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, &c. 





lished, 1a: E. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURE. A Practical Handbook of Tanning, 


Curryi: and Chrome Leather Dressing. By ALEXANDER WATT. Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
En 500 pages. With Illustrations. 


lished, crown 8vo, cloth, A net. 


PRACTICAL _ PATTERN-MAKIN G. A Practical Work on the 


f Making Pa‘ ngineering and Foundry Work, ey (among other matter) —— and Tools, 
Woo Patterns, Metal} Patton’ Pattern Shop Mathematics, c., of Patterns. By F. W. BARROWS. 
Fully illustrated by Engravings made from Special Drawings for this Work by the Author. 


8vo, leather, 7s. 


THE HORTICULTURAL NOTE-BOOK. A Manual of Practical 


ules, Data, and Tables, for the Use of Students, Gardeners, Nurserymen, and others interested in Flower, Fruit, 
oa Vegetable Culture, or in the Laying-out and } ement of Gardens. By J. C. NEWSHAM, F.R.HLS., Head 
Master of the Hampshire County Council Horticultural School. 


HINDUSTANI FOR EVERY DAY. By Col. W. RB. M. Holroyd, 
M.R.A.S., Doctor of Oriental Learning, former! 


Fellow of the Calcutta University and of the University of the 
Punjab, and Director of Public Instruction, gy . , 














8vo, 474 pages, 2s. 6d. cl 


NEW GRAMMAR OF ’ FRENCH “GRAMMARS. With numerous 


and Examples illustrative < us oe V. DE FIVAS, M.A, F.E.LS. Fifty-seventh Edition. 
on gk my and Enlarged, with the paaition’ of 7 tnieatel French Texts for Preparatory Reading and 


Toten ion. 








& SON. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. A First Year’s Course for Students.. 
By TYSON SEWELL, A.LE.E., Assistant Lecturer 
and Demonstrator in Electrical Engineering at the 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTARY ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Class-Book for Junior and Senior Students, and 
Working Electricians. By J. H. ALEXANDER, 
M.B. A.LE.E. With 181 Illustrations. 


440 pp., crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL COAL-MINING. An 
Elementary Class-Book for Students preparing for the 
Board of Education and County Council oe reg 
4 qualitying for Colliery Managers’ Certificates. i 

H. COCKIN, Certificated Colliery Manager. Wit 
eT of 200 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF 
MINING. An Elementary Class-Book for Students 
preparing for the Board of Education and County 
Council Examinations in Mining, or ag for 
Colliery Managers’ Certificates. By T. H. B 
Chemist to the Wigan Coal and Iron Co., Ltd. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


GAS AND OIL ENGINE MANAGE- 
MENT. A Practical Guide for Users and Attendants, 
being Notes on Selection, Construction, and Manage- 
ment. By M. POWIS BALE, M.Inst.C.E. M.1. Mech. E. 
Second Edition, with an Additional Chapter on Gas 
Producers. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 


THE MECHANICAL HANDLING OF 
MATERIAL. A Treatise on Lifting and Conveying 
Machinery Appliances and Plants. By G. F. ZIMMER, 
A.M. Inst.C. E. 528 pp., with 550 Illustrations (including : 
Folding Plates) spec ially prepared for the Work. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


MODERN MILLING MACHINES. 
Their Design, Construction, and Working. A Handbook 
for Practical Men and En ineering Students. By 
JOSEPH HORNER, A.M.L Mech.E., Author of ‘ Pat- 
tern Making,’ «ce. With 269 Illustrations. 


8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


HYDRAULIC POWER ENGINEER-- 
ING. A Practical Manual on the Concentration and 
Transmission of Power by Hydraulic Machinery. By G. 
CROYDON MARKS, A.M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition, 
Enlarged, with about 240 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


MOTOR VEHICLES FOR BUSINESS 
PURPOSES. A Practical Handbook | those ~—_ 
ested in the Transport of a = d Goods. 

A. J. WALLIS-TAYLER, A.M t.C.E. With nd 
Illustrations. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SHEET METAL WORKER’S. 
INSTRUCTOR. By R. H. WARN. Revised by J. G.. 
HORNER, A.M.LM.E. 


Just published, 4to, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ART AND SCIENCE OF SAIL- 
MAKING. By SAMUEL B. SADLER, Practical Sail- 
maker, late in the employment of Messrs. Ratsey & 
Lapthorne, of Cowes and Gosport. Second Edition,. 
Revised and Enlarged. With 25 Plates. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 


MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
Their Design and Construction. A Handbook for the- 
Use of ~~ Engineers, and ‘Naval by ey 
By Dr. G. B AUER. Translated fro! 

E. M. DONKIN and 8S. BRYAN DONKIN, retnx. TCe 
Edited by LESLIE 8S. ROBERTSON, M. Inst.C.E. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MARINE ENGINEER'S GUIDE 
CRRTTYICATES. OF COMPETENCY. By A. C. and 
E. W. 1. WANNAN. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. net. 
CULTIVATION AND PRE- 
TI OF PARA RUBBER. By W. 

§ Director of Agriculture, Gold cont 
Colony, West Africa. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
4 a 4d 
GENERAL INDEX, 


FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES a -~e @ 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Insurance Companies. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Estab. 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


, RAlLWway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed) 41,000,000. Claims paid £5,000,000. 


4, CORNHILL LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 











CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ARISTOTLE DE SENSU AND DE MEMORIA. Text and 
Translation, with Introduction and Commentary. By G. R. T. Ross, D.Phil. 


Dr, Ross attempts here to give an adequate translation of the first two tractates 
belonging to the Parva Naturalia, his purpose being to give an accurate rendering 
Demy 8vo of the Greek to meet the needs of students of philosophy who, not being expressly 
classical scholars, have hitherto had no adequate means of becoming acquainted 
9s net with these two important works. Biehl’s text is given, with the translation on the 
facing pages. The appended commentary will, it is hoped, elucidate the many 

difficulties occurring in the interpretation of the text. 


NO MAN'S LAND. A History of Spitsbergen from its Discovery 
to the beginning of the Scientific Exploration of the Country. By Sir Martin Conway, 


Here the author tells the story of events in and on the coasts of Spitsb 
Royal 8vo since its discovery in 1596. Year by year, from early in the seventeenth centary, 
ry, 
11 plates, 13 maps Spitsbergen has been the scene of industries attracting adventurers of many 
nations, whose purposes, rivalries and fortunes are related. The book is illus. 
10s 6d net trated and has many excellent maps. 


HISTORY OF ROMAN PRIVATE LAW, Part I—Sources. By 
E. C. Clark, LL.D. Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge. 


This work will treat of Roman Private Law in order of time, the special object 
being to trace its historical development. The present volume, the first part of the 


Crown 8vo work to be issued, contains (1) an introduction explaining that object ; (2) a detailed 
statement of the sources of knowledge of Roman Law ; (3) a chronological table of 
4s 6d net the principal events bearing on the subject—forming practically a table of contents 


for the work as a whole ; and (4) chronological tables of Juristic Writers, giving the 
period of such of their works as can approximately be dated. 


A GRAMMAR OF CLASSICAL LATIN. By Arthur Sloman, 
M.A. formerly Master of the King’s Scholars in Westminster School. 

The aim of this book is to state the facts of the language as they appear in the 

Crown 8vo accepted models of Classical Latin—the artificial literary dialect of which Cicero 


6s ak Cesar are the recognised exponents in prose, Vergil, Ovid, and Horace in 
poetry. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By G. H. 


Clarke, M.A. Head Master of the Acton County School and C. J. Murray, B.A. of 


Champéry, Switzerland. 
In this grammar the authors endeavour to give modern usages as found in works 
= ~ f the — — — than the shevestyped rales of grammarians, Attention is 
ne also paid to colloquial usage. 


THE THEORY OF SETS OF POINTS. By W. H. Young, Sc.D. 
Lecturer in Higher Analysis at the University of Liverpool and Grace Chisholm Young, 


Phil. Doc. 
This book is an attempt at a simple presentation of one of the most recent 
Demy 8vo branches of mathematical science. A few of the most modern books on the Theory 
of Functions devote some es to the it of certain results belonging to 
128 net the subject and required for their special p » but the present work is the first 


attempt at a systematic exposition of the Subject as a whole. 


QUADRATIC FORMS AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION BY 


MEANS OF INVARIANT-FACTORS. By T.J.I’A. Bromwich, M.A., F.R.S., Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Galway. 


This work forms No. 3 of Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical 
Physics. The chief purpose of this series is to assist in the maintenance of a high 
standard in English mathematical teaching, by the continued infusion of new 
methods and more accurate modes of treatment, and by the extension of knowledge 


Demy 8vo of recent mathematical research. Mr. J. G. Leathem, M.A. and Mr. E. 1. 
Paper covers Whittaker, M.A., F.R.S. have been appointed to act as General Editors. 
Pe! The following have already es in the series :— 
3s 6d net. No. 1. Volume and Surface Integrals used in Physics. By J. G. Leathem, M.A. 


2s 6d net. 

No. 2. The Integration of Functions of a Single Variable. By G. H. Hardy, 
M.A. 2s 6d net. 

A Prospectus of the series will be sent on application. 


THE INTERLINEAR BIBLE. Being the Authorised and 
Revised Versions printed in combination in one text. 
This Bible is so printed that either the Authorised or the Revised Version may 


be read from the same text, without difficulty and without reference from text to 
margin or from text to text. The method adopted is to print in large type such 


Demy 8v words as are common to both Versions. Where there is a difference between the 
my Svo Versions, however minute, the one line of large type divides into two parallel lines 
cloth of smaller type, of which the upper gives the separate reading of the Revised and 
12s 6d net: the lower that of the Authori: Yersion. 
> 


Many methods have been tried to facilitate comparisons between the two 
texts, but no other method gives a comparative view of the two Versions at @ 
glance, showing at once with perfect clearness the position, extent, and 
nature of every difference between them. A specimen page will be sent post-free 
on application to the Cam) University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

e Revised Version, printed in the Interlinear Bible in combination with the 
Authorised, is the joint property of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 


leather 
21s net 


Lonpon, Ferrer Lane: Cambridge University Press Warehouse: C. F. OLay, MANAcER. 
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ASELECTION FROM ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF REASON. 
GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
The Phases of Human Progress, 
In 5 vols. crown 8vo, 58. net each. 
I. REASON IN COMMON SENSE. 
II. REASON IN SOCIETY. 
Ill. REASON IN RELIGION. 
IV. REASON IN ART. 
V. REASON IN SCIENCE. 

* The last volume of Mr. Santayana’s survey of human 
activities is equal, if not superior, to any of its prede- 
cessors.. It displays to the full his comprehensiveness of 
view, his careful abstention from prevalent superstitions, 
and his power of brilliant and incisive epigram.”—Speaker. 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS. 
PROF. JASTROW. 
A Study in Descriptive Philosophy. 
Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
“Those who care to explore the ‘underground workshop 
of the mind’ and to understand some of its eccentric 
roducts will find a useful and sensible guide in Prof. 
oseph Jastrow’s book.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE | 
RELIGION OFALLGOOD MEN 


And other Studies in Christian Ethics. 
H. W. GARROD. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


“Mr. Garrod’s work has a bold originality and an in- 
cisiveness that make it stimulating to read him.” 
Christian World. 


MAN AND CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 


W. Y. CRAIG. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“A thoughtful and well-written essay on man, civiliza- 
tion, and progress.” —Evening Standard. 


THE MODERN PILGRIMAGE 
FROM THEOLOGY TO 
RELIGION. 


Being some Essays in that Direction. 
ROBERT LOCKE BREMNER. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘*A new and cheaper edition of a work which has already 
received a hearty welcome from the public and the press. 
-...[t is a work which makes for intellectual freedom, 
while dealing with the deepest experiences of human life 
with reverence, tenderness, and insight.” 

A Free Press. 


THE ENGLAND AND 
HOLLAND OF THE PILGRIMS 


HENRY MARTYN DEXTER, D.D. LL.D. 
and his Son, MORTON DEXTER. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
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“A work that is the result of so profound a study of the | 
records of the time can hardly fail to be instructive to those 


who are interested in the period and its movements.” 
n, 


THE CITIES OF PAUL. 
Beacons of the Past Rekindled by the Present. 
WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“Ina vigorous way, and with abundance of pr t-da 
analogies and applications, Mr. Wright brings ators and 





imagination to bear in a ae life and atmosphere | 


of the cities associated with St. Paul’s career.” 


Christian World. 


ALMOND OF LORETTO. 
R. J. MACKENZIE, M.A. 
Being the Life and a Selection from the Letters of Hely 
Hutchinson Almond, Head Master of Loretto 
School (1862-1903). 
With Frontispiece Portrait. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

. ‘The work of Almond, taken as a whole, was as great as 
his ideals were noble, and his personality engaging....Mr. 
Mackenzie has given his readers a biography which really 
brings them face to face with its subject.” —Atheneum. 


| and narration; he never 


| 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


A Biography. 
FERRIS GREENSLET. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 


“It is very pleasant indeed to be able to read in this 
book what one most likes to hear about the most gifted 


and genial of American humourists.”—Spectator. 


THE 
LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER. 
EDITH SICHEL. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 6 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
“Miss Edith Sichel has done distinguished work. 


| 


style is animated and sympathetic. She is gifted with | 


very considerable powers of dramatic vision and a most 
commendable habit of thoroughness.” —Times. 


TACITUS, 

And Other Roman Studies. 
GASTON BOISSIER. 
Translated by W. G. HUTCHISON. 
Demy 8vo, 68. net. 


“ An interesting and erudite piece of work dealing with 
matters much beyond the range of average eae 
utlook. 


LINCOLN, MASTER OF MEN. 


ALONZO ROTHSCHILD. 
Illustrated with Portraits. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Alonzo Rothschild’s book, among other merits, 
throws light on the old old problem as to what it is that 
differentiates a great man from millions of men in the 
world who lack nothing 
distinguish themselves.”—Daily Chronicle, 


AMERICAN LITERARY 
MASTERS. 


LEON VINCENT, 


Author of ‘ Brief Studies in French Letters’ and ‘Society 
in the Seventeenth Century.’ 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS.. 


PAUL VAN DYKE, D.D. 
With three Portraits in Photogravure. 
Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


‘The essays are the result of considerable research, and* 
are well-written and interesting studies.”—A m. 


THE LOG OF ASEA ANGLER. 


C. F. HOLDER. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
“There is a peculiar charm in this volume which is more~ 
easily felt than described. There is a thrill for you om 
page; open the book anywhere at random« 


almost ever! 1 
| and you will experience it.”—Daily Mai 
Her | 


STAPLE INN. 


EDWARD WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 
With many Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


PORCELAIN OF ALL 
COUNTRIES. 


R. L. HOBSON. 


Fully illustrated with Coloured Frontispiece and 48 Plates, . 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
‘*Mr. Hobson’s experience at the British Museum has+ 
especially fitted him for this task, and given him that 
experience which enables him to distinguish between. 


| essentials and matters of secondary importance,”—Studio. 


but opportunity and occasion to | 


HISTORIC GREEK COINS. 
G. F. HILL, M.A. 


With 13 Plates. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘““The work will widen the outlook of every historical’ 


| student who consults it, and help greatly tu teach him te- 
| check second-hand evidence by the realities of ancient life.” 


This volume contains chapters on the life, character, and | 
| works of nineteen American authors: Irving—Prescott— 


Whittier—Motley—Bryant— Emerson — Hawthorne—Park- 
man—Cooper — Poe — Thoreau — Taylor — Bancroft—Long- 
fellow—Holhnes—Curtis—Mitchell—Lowell— Whitman. 


THE 


CHIEF AMERICAN POETS. 


CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE, Ph.D. 
Selected Poents. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“This is a very welcome volume. 
lected here the best work of the nine best American poets, 
care to illustrate their development and charac- 
teristic qualities. 
arranged.” —Ozford Magazine. 


SOME LITERARY 
ECCENTRICS. 


JOHN FYVIE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The editor has col- | 


The whole book seems admirably 


Times. 


SCARABS : 


An Introduction to the Study of Egyptian. 
Seals and Signet Rings. 
PERCY E. NEWBERRY, 


Author of ‘The Life of Rekhmara,’ ‘A Short History of © 
Ancient Egypt,’ &c. 


With 44 Plates (Coloured Frontispiece) and numerous: 
Illustrations in the Text. Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


MODERN BOOKBINDING. 


8S. T. PRIDEAUX. 
Illustrated with 40 Plates. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“This most interesting development is altogether a. 
curious story, well told and illustrated in Mr. Prideaux’s. 
fascinating book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


A GERMAN POMPADOOUR. 


MARIE HAY. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
{Second Edition. 
“This is a notable piece of work. There is distinction in. 


| the style, and the writer shows evident familiarity with the 


“Mr. Fyvie's essays are excellent in clearness, justice, | 


bores, he is never vague, he is 
never pretentiously penetrative,....he can draw at need a 
fine line round an elusive characteristic.” —Speaker. 


HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK. 
With Map. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


“The book is brightly written,and deserves special praise 
for the prominence which it chery to the history of art and 
literature. Itis exactly the kind of history that an intelli- 


| gent traveller requires as a guide.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE FLORENTINE HISTORY 
NICOLO MACHIAVELLI. 
Translated by NINIAN HILL THOMSON, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 12s, 6d. net. 


“The translation is particularly | oor That is, it is 
straightforward and precise.” —Manchester Guardian. 





period and place involved.”—Athenceum, 


OUR LADY OF THE PILLAR. 


EDGAR PRESTAGE. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
‘““What makes the story especially remarkable is the- 
manner of its telling; the extraordinary vividness of. 
imagination, the sharpness of effect, the severe economy of 


| words with which the desired impression is irresistibly con- 


, ASHORT HISTORY OF ITALY 


It shows workmanship of the highest order.” 
Academy. 


JOHN OF DAMASCUS. 


DOUGLAS AINSLIE. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“This poem is framed on the life of John of Damascus, 
and deals with three of the great religions of the world. It 
is, however, no dry theological treatise, but is full of lively 
incidents.”—T ruth. 


DIET AND DIETETICS. 


PROF. A. GAUTIER. 


Edited and Rendered into English by A. RICE-OXLEY, 
M.A. M.D. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


veyed. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS arranged in Classes, with Analytical Notes and Brief Reviews, is NOW READY; alsoa LIST OF~ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF BOOKS to be issued during the Autumn. 


CONSTABLE’S MONTHLY BOOK LIST WILL BE SENT REGULARLY, POST FREE, IF DESIRED. 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Limirep 16 James Street Haymarket S.W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
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STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS FROM VASARI. 
Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 
THE BINDING AND TITLE ARE COPIES OF XYVth AND XIIIth CENTURY ORIGINALS. 


ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 84 by 5} inches, with 24 Half-Tone Plates and 8 Four-Colour 
Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


SPECIAL EDITION, about 9} by 64 inches, bound full parchment, with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a special Coloured 
Woodcut Frontispiece after Botticelli, 15s. net. [ Prospectus post free, 


THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 1732—1897. 
By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 2ls. net. With 45 Illustrations. 


It is impossible to imagine a subject more fraught with romance and anecdote than the history of a great theatre, and in writing the history of Covent 
‘Garden, the author has had to pass under review a host of extraordinary people. There are few figures in theatrical or any other history that are more 
eccentric than was that of John Rich, the founder of the theatre; John rd, George Colman, John and Charles Kemble, Macready, Chas. Mathews, and 
Madame Vestris are all striking personalities, and their history might almost be called a romance. The author has striven to omit nothing that is of 
importance in the century and three-quarters over which the history of the theatre extends. Stories of the two fires, the O.P. riots, the first nights of ‘ The 
Rivals,’ ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ ‘ London Assurance,’ &c., and other famous events are also told. 








SOME ADDITIONS TO THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


POCKET VOLUMES, on fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


R. L. STEVENSON. | AUSTIN DOBSON. 


COLLECTED POEMS: including Underwoods, Ballads, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. First Series. With 
Songs of Travel. [September 27. | 3 Illustratioas. To be followed by Second and Third Series. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE TEA-PLANTER. By Mrs. Penny, Author of ‘ Dilys.’ 


Amid charming natural surroundings, the authoress weaves a romantic tale, in which the ordinary life of a planter is laid open to view. The bungalow 
servants and the estate coolies are from the South of India. They are types of humanity that Mrs. Penny has had wide and long opportunities of studying, 
and their peculiarities are presented to the reader with sympathy and humour. 


THE OLD HOUSE AT THE CORNER. By Florence Warden. 


‘¢ We all know how a ‘ Florence Warden’ goes the round of a family at the winter fireside, kindling the fancies, brightening the hopes, and perhaps 
quickening the ingenuity of half-a-dozen unmarried daughters.” —Outlook. 


THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE. By Robert Machray. 


Is of the same kind as his popular stories ‘ A Blow over the Heart’ and ‘ The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn.’ As the title suggests, it is highly sensational, 
and has the merit of leading up, after many dramatic incidents and exciting episodes, to a wholly unexpected dénowement. 


THE PATH OF GLORY. By Georges Ohnet, Author of ‘ The Ironmaster. 


‘* A strong and finely conceived work. The artistry is delicate and subtle, yet there is no strain or over-tenseness.”—Morning Leader. 


COMET CHAOS. By Cyril Seymour, Author of ‘Magic of To-morrow. 


A romance of love, treasure, and prophecy. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF THAT POPULAR STORY ‘THE FREEMASONS.’ 


BURNT SPICES. By L. S. Gibson. [On September 27 
THE MOTORMANIACS. By Lloyd Osbourne. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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